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1 first person 

2 second person 
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cf. confer, compare 
CMP completive auxiliary 
CRT certainty particle 

D dual 

DAT dative suffix 

DEF definite article 

DSC discovery particle 
DUB dubitative particle 
ed. editor 

eds. editors 

et al et alii, and others 
etc. et cetera, and the rest 
EXH exhaustive auxiliary 
FCT factitive marker 
GEN genitive suffix 

GER gerund marker 

IFR inferential particle 
IND individuative suffix 
INF infinitival marker 
LOC locative suffix 

n. noun 

NEG negative marker 
NPR non-preterite tense marker 
num. numeral 

OBL oblique form 


P plural 


pf. 
PL.H 
PL.NH 
PREF 
PRG 
pron. 
PSB 
PTC 


REP 
REQ 
RES 


sal. 
sf. 


VIZ. 
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[ | 
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prefix 

human plural suffix 
non-human plural suffix 
perfect auxiliary 
progressive tense marker 
pronoun 

possibility particle 
participle 

interrogative particle 
reported speech particle 
request particle 
resultative auxiliary 
singular 

salutation 

suffix 

verb 

videlicet, or by substitution 
versus 


phonetic transcription; analytical note 
phonological transcription 

morphological transcription 

transliteration 

alternates (allomorphs, allophones) 
word-internal morpheme boundary or boundary be- 
tween a word and an affix in glosses 

syllable boundary in phonetic transcription 
syllable boundary in transliteration 

vowel sign in Lepcha orthography 

consonant sign in Lepcha orthography 

vowel or consonant sign in Lepcha orthography 


ABBREVIATIONS AND CONVENTIONS 


Nepali is transliterated from the devanagari script conventionally in 
accordance with Indological tradition: 


a a 
i I 
u u 
r 
e ai 
) au 
m h 
k kh g gh n 
c ch j jh i 
t th d dh 
t th d dh n 
p ph b bh m 
y r 1 Vv 
§ S s 
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The modern pronunciations of Dzongkha and Drinjoke are given in 
Roman Dzongkha, the official system for the phonological represen- 
tation of Dzongkha, described in van Driem 1998. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


Lepcha is a Tibeto-Burman language spoken in Sikkim, Darjeeling 
district in West Bengal in India, in [lam district in Nepal, and in a few 
villages of Samtsi district in south-western Bhutan. The tribal home- 
land of the Lepcha people is referred to as 4 BE «(ne mayel lydng 
‘hidden paradise’ or Q BE BH Wy ne mdyel mdluk lydng ‘land of 
eternal purity’. Most of the areas in which Lepcha is spoken today 
were once Sikkimese territory. The kingdom of Sikkim used to com- 
prise all of present-day Sikkim and most of Darjeeling district. Kalim- 
pong, now in Darjeeling district, used to be part of Bhutan, but was 
lost to the British and became ‘British Bhutan’ before being incorpo- 
rated into Darjeeling district. The Lepcha are believed to be the abo- 
riginal inhabitants of Sikkim. 

Today the Lepcha people constitute a minority of the population of 
modern Sikkim, which has been flooded by immigrants from Nepal. 
Although the Lepcha themselves estimate their number of speakers to 
be over 50,000, the total number is likely to be much smaller. Accord- 
ing to the 1991 Census of India, the most recent statistical profile for 
which the data have been disaggregated, the total number of mother 
tongue Lepcha speakers across the nation is 29,854. While their dis- 
tribution is largely in Sikkim and the northern districts of West Ben- 
gal, there are no reliable speaker numbers for these areas. In the Dar- 
jeeling district there are many Lepcha villages particularly in the area 
surrounding the small town of Kalimpong. There are reportedly 
roughly a hundred Lepcha households in [lam, mainly in the villages 
Namsalin, Phikkal, Kolbun, Pafickanya, Kanyam, Sri Antu and 
Cisopani, and approximately a thousand Lepcha speakers in Samtsi 
District, in Denchukha north of the ’Amochu in Bhutan (van Driem 
2001: 819). Although Lepcha is unmistakably a Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guage, its exact position within Tibeto-Burman is still unclear. 

The English name ‘Lepcha’ derives from Nepali /apce or ldpca, 
which originally had the derogatory connotation of ‘inarticulate 
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speech’. Nowadays, the term ‘Lepcha’ is widely used without this 
connotation. The Lepcha call themselves Be Ij Fy rye) mitunci 
rongkup rumkup ‘children of the R6ng and of God’, or simply «€) 
rongkup ‘children of the Rong’. Alternatively, the Lepcha people may 
call themselves «F ai(j@ rong rdgit ‘the Rong tribe’. The Lepcha word 
for ‘language’ is a(§F ?dring, and the Lepcha call their own language 
«F§F rongring. 

The Lepcha divide themselves into four main groups according to 
the region they inhabit. The Lepcha from Kalimpong, Kurseong, 
Mirik and Darjeeling are known as MAB tamsdngmu, the Lepcha 
from Sikkim are called F.@=~} renjongmi. The smaller group of Lep- 
cha living in the [am district of Nepal are known as Jars, cildmmu 
and the Lepcha who live in (3a prolydng ‘Bhutan’ are referred to as 
(3y3} promu. The Lepcha of Kalimpong, though formerly part of Bhu- 
tanese territory, are Tamsangmt and not Promu. There is some debate 
over whether the Lepcha from Kurseong, Darjeeling and Mirik should 
belong to the Renj6ngmt or the Tamsangmt Lepcha, as some people 
use the name Taémsangmt strictly for Lepcha living in and around 
Kalimpong. 

The four groups do not represent four different dialects; although 
there are regional differences between the Lepcha spoken in different 
areas, these differences are largely lexical. The Lepcha spoken by the 
Renjéngmt is generally more influenced by Dranjoke than the Lep- 
cha spoken by the Tamsangmt, which in itself is more influenced by 
Nepali than the Lepcha spoken by the Renjéngm4. Since there is a lot 
of mobility between Sikkim and Darjeeling district, with children go- 
ing to school or college or finding jobs in areas different from where 
their parents live, the regional influences are not always straightfor- 
ward. However, the sense of regional identity is strong enough, but- 
tressed by a number of real cultural differences, between the Ren- 
jOngmu and the Tamséngmt to make the distinction between these 
major groups within the Lepcha speaking community a vital one. 

In Sikkim, Lepcha is one of eleven official languages. Lepcha is 
taught in schools, there is a textbook department that develops official 
learning materials, there is a Lepcha edition of a government newspa- 
per, the Sikkim Herald, and the government radio station broadcasts 
news bulletins and cultural programmes in the Lepcha language. A 
special area in North Sikkim holds the «#@} Dzongut [zénggu] Lepcha 
reserve, a Lepcha conservation area where but few outsiders have 
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been allowed to settle. In the Darjeeling district, the Lepcha have had 
to struggle to get official status in order to receive special benefits and 
to be able to have air time on the official radio stations. The Lepcha 
Association, which is a social and cultural organisation with several 
different branches and chapters in which all Lepchas have organised 
themselves, coordinates evening classes in the Lepcha language and 
other social and cultural initiatives, such as festivals and archery 
competitions. 

The Lepcha are divided into various clans or families known as 
Sor putsho and each clan has its own € dG ‘lake’ and 03 cu ‘moun- 
tain peak’. The cv are regularly honoured in 43 ¥y& cu rumfdt ‘moun- 
tain worship’ ceremonies. In the Kalimpong area, the origin of the 
clan names is traditionally explained as follows: when the evil king 
X(GrB} hlaso ming ‘Lhasa Devil’ was killed by S&G(§& tdmsdng 
thing ‘Lord Tamsang’, then Lord Tamsang expressed his gratitude to 
108 men by bestowing upon each of them an honorary title, as well as 
placing each of them under the protection of a specific lake and 
mountain peak. The honorary titles developed into clan names, such 
as GB} luksommi, SoSS3} simikmu, G»%*(%=} saddmi. Although 
most Lepcha know to which putsho they belong, they do not always 
know the corresponding dd and cu. Today the full clan name may be 
shortened, e.g. Simik from JoSS3} simikmu, anglicised and shortened, 
e.g. Foning from (Gx) *)\(G} fonyung rumséngmi, or the clan name 
may be substituted by the generic epithet ‘Lepcha’, e.g. Dorji 
Tshering Lepcha. 

The native Lepcha female dress, ¥)¥ dumdem, also spelt ¥)H 
dumdydm, is usually made of smooth cotton or silk and consists of 
one large piece of material that is folded over one shoulder, pinned at 
the other shoulder and held in place with a waistband over which part 
of the remaining material hangs. The ankle-length dumdem is worn 
over a long-sleeved blouse, which may be of a constrasting colour. 
The native male dress is knee-length and consists of a multicoloured 
hand-woven cloth called $a dumprd ‘male dress’, which is pinned 
together at one shoulder and held in place by a waistband. The 
dumpra is usually worn over a simple white shirt and knee-length 
trousers. The men wear the Kya) thydktuk ‘cap’, a flat round hat with 
stiff black velvet sides and a softer top of coloured material with a 
knot in the centre. The more traditional hat, now rarely seen, is made 
of bamboo and rattan strips and is cone-shaped with a narrow brim. 
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The Lepcha are known as excellent weavers and they weave the #) 
dum ‘cloth’ for the dumprd themselves. The Lepcha are also famous 
for their unique knowledge of the medicinal properties of local plants. 
Bamboo, (3 po, plays an important role in Lepcha life and the Lepcha 
sometimes refer to themselves as the ‘brothers of the bamboo’, be- 
cause of their skilful use of various kinds of bamboo and rattan in 
building houses, weaving baskets, constructing bridges, rafts, fences 
and making bows, arrows and all sorts of household utensils. 

The central religious roles in the Lepcha community are tradition- 
ally occupied by the %) mun and «Gd bongthing, who both function 
as shamans. The béngthing is traditionally a male shaman who pre- 
sides at recurring religious ceremonies and seasonal festivals and may 
heal acute illness. The mun, often but not necessarily a female sha- 
man, is a healer who exorcises demons, helps to heal illness and 
guides souls to the afterlife. It is possible for a béngthing to develop 
into a mun, in Sikkim such healers are known as 3% padem. In the 
eighteenth century, the Lepcha people were converted to Buddhism, 
although indigenous Lepcha shamanism managed to coexist with 
Buddhist customs and beliefs. Both Buddhist lamas and Lepcha 
bongthings preside at many important ceremonies in Lepcha life, each 
to perform their own rituals. Since the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the Darjeeling district a significant number of Lepcha people 
have converted to Christianity. Many Christian Lepcha people have 
lost their language and have distanced themselves from the old sha- 
manistic rituals and beliefs. This stance occasionally gives rise to ten- 
sion between Buddhist and Christian Lepcha. 

The entire complex of Lepcha myths, legends, fables and fairy- 
tales that has been orally transmitted throughout the centuries is 
known as 3% «wy luingten sung ‘mythology, legends’. The Lepcha 
have their own indigenous script which dates back to the 18th cen- 
tury, explained in the next chapter. Although many written Lepcha 
texts are adaptations of Tibetan Buddhist literature, they clearly dis- 
play a Lepcha character. Further research is required in order to de- 
termine the precise nature of the influence of Lepcha oral traditions, 
regional folkloristic influences and Tibetan Buddhism on Lepcha lit- 
erature (Plaisier 2003b, Klafkowski 1983: 172). 

Archibald Campbell published a short list of Lepcha words in 
1840. In 1842, the independent clergyman William Start brought 
more than twenty German missionaries to Darjeeling in order to start 
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a Christian mission post there. Although the initiative was not a last- 
ing success, William Start and his colleague Karl Gottlieb Niebel did 
run a school for Lepcha children in Tukvar, near Darjeeling, for some 
time and translated parts of the Bible into Lepcha (Start and Niebel 
1849, 1872). When Start returned to England in 1852, Niebel contin- 
ued his missionary work in the area. A commemorative plaque in St. 
Columba’s Church in Darjeeling reads: ‘1865. Karl G. Niebel, 23 
years translator with the Lepcha, died’ (Perry 1997: 31). Some of the 
other missionaries that Start had brought over settled in the region and 
started up various businesses. Joachim Stélke, for example, became a 
tea planter, as did his sons John and William Stdlke, who together 
wrote an as yet unpublished extensive Lepcha-English dictionary 
around 1900. 

At around the same time that William Start became interested in 
the Darjeeling area, Colonel George Byres Mainwaring of the Bengal 
Staff Corps made his first visit to Darjeeling. The Lepcha customs 
and way of life had a great impact on Mainwaring, who saw all the 
traits of Lepcha culture he so admired reflected in their language. He 
was the first to write a grammar of Lepcha, which was published in 
1876. Mainwaring worked on a Lepcha dictionary as well, the manu- 
script of which was edited and published in 1898 by Albert Griin- 
wedel after Mainwaring’s death. Mainwaring’s work has been of piv- 
otal importance for the survival of the Lepcha language, although it 
has also been criticised because of its strong latinate bias. 

Apart from editing Mainwaring’s dictionary, Albert Griinwedel 
published translations of Lepcha texts based on Tibetan sources. Law- 
rence Waddell published an article with remarks on a number of Lep- 
cha place names in 1892, and in an article in 1899 he translated and 
explained nine Lepcha songs. In his account of Tibetan Buddhism, 
Waddell (1895) also described Lepcha religious practices. These 
works were followed by different short accounts of the Lepcha lan- 
guage by Schott (1881), Drouin (1901) and Feer (1898). 

Several studies on Lepcha culture or aspects thereof have been 
published, such as those by Stocks (1925), Morris (1938), Gorer 
(1938), Hermanns (1954) and later Klafkowski (1980, 1983), Thakur 
(1988) and Chattopadhyay (1990). The Austrian tibetologist René de 
Nebesky-Wojkowitz published extensively on the religion of the Lep- 
cha until his early death in 1959. The most important anthropological 
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study of the Lepcha people and their culture remains the monumental 
work by Halfdan Siiger and Jorgen Rischel, published in 1967. 

Notable 20th century publications on the Lepcha language consist 
of studies on the field of classification (Benedict 1972, Shafer 1955, 
Forrest 1962, Bodman 1988), orthography and inconsistencies in 
spelling (Haarh 1959, Sprigg 1983, 1989, 1997, 1998, Chakraborty 
1978) and phonology (Sprigg 1966a, 1996b, Bodman 1989). In 1966, 
Prabhakar Sinha wrote an unpublished grammar of Lepcha as a Ph.D. 
dissertation at Deccan College in Pune. 

Only after writing the present grammar was I able to understand 
much of Mainwaring’s descriptions, shrouded as they are behind its 
latinate veil. The same applies a fortiori to the unpublished disserta- 
tion written by Sinha, which contains numerous lists but is not ex- 
ceedingly insightful and usually omits descriptions of the meanings of 
grammatical morphemes. The articles by Haarh, Bodman and espe- 
cially Sprigg are useful studies of highly specific aspects of the lan- 
guage. 

The Lepcha Textbook Department of the Government of Sikkim 
and the various Lepcha Associations of Kalimpong, Darjeeling and 
Sikkim have been publishing periodicals, books, plays and collections 
of poetry in Lepcha for decades. The Lepcha author Arthur Foning 
published his influential book Lepcha, My Vanishing Tribe in 1987, 
and the book was reprinted in 2003. Two other outstanding Lepcha 
scholars, GD} («Gx( Kharpi Tamsang and CES OVC Dongtshen Luk- 
sém, have both published grammar textbooks of Lepcha written in 
Lepcha, i.e. Tamsang (1978), Luksém (1981), as well as other studies. 
These grammar books should not be seen as comprehensive gram- 
matical descriptions of the Lepcha language, but rather as language 
textbooks. Both books are of a prescriptive nature, apparently written 
with an audience of language learners in mind. Although both gram- 
mars appear to be based on Mainwaring’s grammar of 1876, Luks6m 
follows Mainwaring much less closely than Tamsang does and offers 
several original and insightful discussions and examples. 

Several dictionaries of the Lepcha language have been compiled 
(Griinwedel 1898a, Cemjong 1970, Kumar 1978). Kharpt' Tamsang’s 
magnificent Lepcha English Encyclopedic Dictionary, published in 
1980, is indispensible to anyone working on Lepcha. In 1983, a Lep- 
cha Hindi English Dictionary was compiled by Déngtshen Luksém. 
In 1996, an English to Lepcha Dictionary was published by the emi- 
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nent Lepcha authors R36 Je} Ugen Shipmu, €(% (WN IrIws} Karma 
Lode Righimt, NE} od NES) Nakt Tshering Likmt and (¢fe <@r(fx 
QAI Dorji Wangdi Kunchtidyangmd. 

Ever since its first issue in 1997, the quarterly Lepcha bilingual 
news magazine @(04¢y Aachuley [dcuile] published by the Lepcha Lit- 
erary Organisation in Kalimpong and edited by «wid so Lydng- 
séng Tamsang, has proven to be an important forum for contributions 
on Lepcha language and culture written by authors from all over the 
world. 

The present book is a descriptive study of the Lepcha language. 
The data for this study were collected during several pleasant sojourns 
amongst the cheerful Lepcha people in Kalimpong and Sikkim be- 
tween 1994 and 1998. During my research, I also investigated the his- 
tory and origins of old Lepcha texts. The results of this investigation 
have appeared in the form of a catalogue describing the unique collec- 
tion of Lepcha manuscripts kept in Leiden, the world’s largest collec- 
tion of Lepcha texts. This catalogue also contains an introduction to 
Lepcha literary history and a survey of the smaller collections of Lep- 
cha manuscripts in London, Gangtok and Vienna. 


CHAPTER TWO 


PHONOLOGY AND ORTHOGRAPHY 


This chapter is concerned with the organisation of sounds as linguistic 
units in the Lepcha language. In this chapter, the phonemes of Lepcha 
are represented both in the romanisation used throughout this book, as 
well as in a phonetic transcription in the International Phonetic AI- 
phabet. The phonetic transcription is given between square brackets. 
In example sentences, the original Lepcha orthography is included. 
The romanisation used in this book is in fact a transliteration of the 
native Lepcha orthography, which is faithful to the facts of the tradi- 
tional orthography. Since the transliteration is consistent with the way 
text is written in traditional orthography, it remains possible at all 
times to derive the spelling in original Lepcha orthography from the 
transliteration. Moreover, the use of the transliteration eases compari- 
sons to transcribed Lepcha forms used in other publications. The 
transliteration used here is largely phonological, the few phonological 
ambiguities that arise from the transliteration are discussed in this 
chapter. In the chosen transliteration, syllable boundaries in multisyl- 
labic words are indicated by a hyphen only in those cases where they 
cannot be predicted on the basis of the phonotactic rules described in 
this chapter, or when it is necessary to separate phoneme symbols 
which might otherwise be read as a digraph for another phoneme, e.g. 
He luk-hrong, BS zuk-lat. If a syllable ends in a vowel the syllable 
boundary is not indicated, e.g. ay, 2dre, a(¢ 2dmlem, ais 2akrim. In 
phonetic transcriptions, syllable boundaries are indicated with the 
symbol ["]. In glossed example sentences, a dash [-] is used to indi- 
cate a word-internal morpheme boundary or the boundary between a 
word and an affix. 
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2.1 Vowels 


Lepcha has eight phonemic vowels, symbolised as i or ¢ for [i], e for 
{e~e], u for [wi], a or 4 for [a], a for [a], uw for [u], o for [o], and 6 for 
[0]. The vowel phonemes are presented in Diagram 1, where their 
phonetic values are given between square brackets and their translit- 
eration graphemes are given in italics. The qualitative contrast be- 
tween the vowels involves four degrees of vowel height dimension 
and three degrees in the front-back dimension. There is no 
phonological vowel length, although a vowel in an open syllable 
tends to have a longer realisation than the same vowel in a closed syl- 
lable. 


front 
close [i] 7,7 


half-close 


half-open _[e~e] e 


open 





Diagram |: Lepcha vowel phonemes 


The phoneme /i/ is an unrounded close front vowel [i]. In open sylla- 
bles, /i/ is often realised as [i:]. In closed syllables, /i/ is generally re- 
alised as [i] but may occasionally move toward the more central qual- 
ity of [1]. 


§¥ rip [ri?p'] ‘flower’ 
fo bi [bi] ‘give’ 
§& Pik [212k] ‘still 

§& rit [?i?t'] ‘create’ 


The phoneme /e/ varies in pronunciation between [e] and [e] and 
sometimes [1], especially before velar consonants. In general, we can 
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say that in open syllables the phoneme /e/ is realised as an unrounded 
half-close front vowel [e] or [1] and in closed syllables the phoneme 
/e/ is realised as an unrounded half-open front vowel [¢]. However, 
the variation between the different allophones is in fact slighly more 
complex, since the realisation [¢] does not seem to occur before [p] 
and [k]. Before [p], [m], [I], [n], [r], and [t] the phoneme /e/ may be 
realised as either [e], [1] or [e]. 


pe [pe] “grass’ 

F@ renjong —_[ren’3on] ‘Sikkim’ 

Q len [len] ‘than’ 

& jer [3er] ‘gold’ 

af heng [hin] ‘ginger’ 

ag rdmlem [?a°mlem] ‘face’ 

5 klek [kle?k’] ‘force, urge’ 


The phoneme /4/ is an unrounded open front vowel [a], with allo- 
phones ranging to an unrounded back vowel [a]. 


QO navar [na‘var] ‘boat’ 

& bam [bam] ‘dwell’ 
F( ngar [nar] ‘slice’ 
Q(€ 2aka [2a’ka] ‘hand’ 
4(Se Zati [dza‘ti] ‘nutmeg’ 


The phonetic value of the phoneme /a/, represented by the translit- 
eration graphemes a and 4, varies considerably. This vowel can be 
described as an unrounded central vowel that usually approaches the 
quality of schwa [9]. This phoneme may also be realised as an un- 
rounded half-open central vowel [A] or as an unrounded central vowel 
[ur]. From the point of view of widespread conventions regarding the 
use of diacritics with the Roman script, the circumflex accent above 
the a to represent a schwa may strike many as odd. However, this 
convention in transliterating Lepcha script dates back to Mainwaring 
and stems from the peculiar role of the diacritic flourish known as the 
~ rdn in Lepcha script and first described as a ‘circumflex’ sign by 
Mainwaring, a historically interesting orthographic device discussed 
in greater detail later in this chapter. 
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= da [da] 

& fak [fo?k’] 
8 vam [vom] 
90 cang [can] 


ey patung [po-tum | 


‘lake’ 

‘scrape’ 

‘song’ 

‘foster, nourish’ 
‘shoulder’ 


The phoneme /u/ is an unrounded back vowel [uw], sometimes real- 
ised closer to the value of [i]. The phoneme /t/ is a rounded close 


back vowel [u]. 


(00) 2dnum [?a'num] 


ru [rut] 
&)0} 2ulbu [?4l-bu] 
+3 du [du] 
€@} kaju [ka-zu] 
153 thik [t"u2k’] 
R4 Put [?u?t’]} 


‘younger brother’ 
‘cane’ 

‘salesman, seller’ 
‘umbrella’ 

‘dog’ 

‘season’ 

‘otter’ 


The phoneme /o/ is a rounded half-close back vowel [o]. This 
rounded half-close back vowel is usually a bit raised, viz. [9]. 


(x hlo [hlo] 
(& dop [do?p"] 
(@ go [go] 


(aG@ 2otshdng [?o"on] 


“hill” 
“burn’ 

oa i 

‘that day’ 


The vowel /6/ is a rounded half-open back vowel [9], usually 


raised, i.e. [9]. 


a 2dndm [?anom] 


& mon [mon] 
«By myong [mjon] 
(S» myon [mjon] 
G go [go] 

@& ot [?o?t’] 


‘elder sister’ 
‘pig? 
‘experience’ 
‘forget’ 

‘be happy’ 
‘pluck, as fruits’ 


The distinction between the phonemes /o/ and /6/ is clearly phoneti- 
cally differentiated in reading pronunciations and the cultivated enun- 
ciations of many literate speakers. However, the distinction is lost in 
the speech of non-literate speakers, particularly those highly fluent in 
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Nepali, where no comparable phonological distinction exists. It is dif- 
ficult to ascertain whether this distinction, i.e. /o/ vs. /6/, is an original 
phonological distinction which is on the way out or an artificial dis- 
tinction inspired by the Lepcha literary tradition, which was invented 
in the eighteenth century. 


2.2 Consonants 


The phoneme inventory of Lepcha consonants is listed in Diagram 2, 
with a phonetic transcription between square brackets, followed by 
the transliteration used throughout this book in italics. In contrast to 
the Lepcha vowels, the phonemic units of the consonant system 
match the transliteration graphemes in a straightforward one-to-one 
correspondence. The phonemes are briefly described below, begin- 
ning with the velar, palatal, dental, retroflex and bilabial stops and 
nasals, followed by fricatives, affricates, approximants, the trill and 
the glottal stop. 

The phoneme /k/ is an unaspirated voiceless dorso-velar stop [k]. 
Before the vowels /i/ and /e/, /k/ is slightly palatalised [k']. In sylla- 
ble-final position, /k/ is found to be realised as a voiceless unreleased 
dorso-velar stop [k"], usually reinforced with a simultaneous glottal 
stop [?k’], as is the case in kaky6dk [ka‘*kjo?k’] ‘nine’. 


4% kacer [ka‘cer] ‘wheat’ 

HA luk?dl [uk-?al] ‘tomorrow’ 

S§€ kit [k'i?t'’] ‘snatch’ 

+ rdk [ra?k’] ‘search, examine’ 
ase 2dkrim — [?arkrim] ‘bitter’ 


The phoneme /kh/ is an aspirated voiceless dorso-velar stop [k"]. 
The phoneme /kh/ occurs only in syllable-initial, not in syllable-final 
position. 


G khek [k"e?k"] ‘freeze’ 
(s( khdk [k"a?k’] ‘choke’ 
(4 khii [k"u] ‘loaf of bread’ 


cw khyti [k"ju] ‘bathe’ 
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labial dental alveolar retroflex palatal velar glottal 
































voiceless [p] [t] [t] [c] [k] [?] 
stop Pp t tr c k 2 
aspirated [p"] (c"] t"] [c"] [k"] 
voiceless stop ph th thr ch kh 
voiced [b] [d] [d] [g] 
stop b d dr & 
voiced [m] [n] [pn] [pn] 
nasal m n ny ng 
voiceless [ts] 
affricate ts 
aspirated [s"] 
voiceless tsh 
affricate 
voiceless [f] [Is] [J] 
fricative f Ssh 
voiced [v] [z] [3] 
fricative Vv Zz J 
voiced [r] 
trill r 
voiced [w] (1) (j] 
approximant w l y 
voiceless [h] 
approximant h 








Diagram 2: Lepcha consonant phonemes 


The phoneme /g/ is an unaspirated voiced dorso-velar stop [g]. Be- 
fore the vowels /i/ and /e/, the /g/ is slightly palatalised [g’]. The pho- 
neme /g/ occurs only in syllable-initial, not in syllable-final position. 


@& gdn [gan] ‘old, aged’ 
(or goruing [gorrun] ‘either’ 
QM gek-lat [gekla?t’] ‘birth’ 


owt Syl [gju] ‘skill’ 
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Say}, tagryu [ta grju] ‘cheek’ 


The phoneme /p/, corresponding to the transliteration digraph ng, 
is a voiced dorso-velar nasal [n]. The phoneme /p/ also occurs in syl- 
lable-final position. There is a tendency to neutralise the difference 
between /n/ and /n/ in syllable-final position. A small number of 
speakers occasionally realise an initial /n/ closer to a dental nasal [n]. 


+ ngadn [pan] ‘remain, sit’ 
 ngol [nol] ‘early’ 

<&} rung [un] ‘water’ 

(€y kryong [krjon] ‘praise’ 


In syllable-initial position, the phoneme /n/ is sometimes realised as a 
voiced [h], as we can see in the three examples listed directly below 
this paragraph. The relationship between the relaxed state of the glot- 
tis and the lowered state of the velum conventionally termed nasality, 
is known as rhinoglottophilia. Examples discussed by Matisoff 
(1975), Michailovsky (1975) and Sprigg (1987), point to this phe- 
nomenon as an affinity resulting in the nasalisation of sounds such as 
[h] or [2], but the examples in Lepcha operate in the opposite direc- 
tion, from a nasal to an [h]. Although not many examples of this phe- 
nomenon were found in Lepcha, the few attested instances are very 
common and widespread among Lepcha speakers of different ages 
and of different regions. Nevertheless, most speakers would deny 
having pronounced the initial /p/ as [h] when confronted with this ob- 
servation, and the alternation would be rejected in written Lepcha. 


¥ ngdk [po?k' ~ho?k' | ‘look, observe’ 
ra) ngu [nu~hu] ‘fish’ 
R ngun [nun~hun] ‘become’ 


The phoneme /c/ is an unaspirated voiceless palatal stop [c]. The 
phoneme /ch/ is its aspirated counterpart [c"]. The phonemes /c/ and 
/ch/ occur only in syllable-initial, not in syllable-final position. 

(0 CO [co] ‘tea’ 
$6 ci [ci] ‘ci, fermented grain liquor’ 
(x cho [co] ‘book’ 
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x chet [che?t” ] ‘relate’ 
0X cech6ok [ce'c"o?k'] ‘loveable’ 


The phoneme /fi/, corresponding to the transliteration digraph ny, 
is a voiced palatal nasal [p]. The phoneme /fi/ occurs only in syllable- 
initial, not in syllable-final position. 


= nyet [ne?t’] ‘two’ 
jx nyilop [pilo?p] ‘earlobe’ 
(= nyok [no?k’ ‘delay’ 
§= nyin [nin] ‘milk’ 


The phoneme /t/ is realised as a voiceless dental stop [t], or as a 
voiceless alveolar stop [t]. The phoneme /t/ is truly dental in that the 
tip of the tongue actually touches the back of the teeth. In syllable- 
final position, /t/ is found to be realised as a voiceless unreleased den- 
tal [t'] or alveolar stop [t*], usually reinforced with a simultaneous 
glottal stop, like [?t "] or [?t']. 


SYA) tuknéom [tui?k nom] ‘nose’ 

fax timre [tim're] ‘respect? 

(Stor [tor] ‘silk? 

fa titrepot  [ti2trepo?t’] ‘tamarind fruit’ 
$4 tyit [tjure’] ‘scar’ 

Rig 2ahret [a‘re?t’] ‘bone’ 


The phoneme /th/ is an aspirated voiceless dental [t"] or alveolar 
stop [t"]. The phoneme /th/ occurs only in syllable-initial, not in sylla- 
ble-final position. 


KS thampot  [t"am'po?t’] ‘fruit’ 

See} thikiing ['i:kuy] “great grandfather’ 
(ie thop [t"o?p'] ‘get’ 

(& thyok [t"jo?k’] ‘shelter’ 


The phoneme /d/ is a voiced dental [d] or alveolar stop [d]. The 
phoneme /d/ occurs only in syllable-initial position, not in syllable- 
final position. 
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Sx di [di] ‘come’ 
§€ ding [din] ‘stand’ 
€ da [da] ‘lake’ 
Coe) sadu [sodur] ‘slowly’ 


The phoneme /n/ is realised as a voiced alveolar nasal [n]. The 
phoneme /n/ occurs both syllable-initially and syllable-finally. 


for nala [na‘la] ‘always’ 
(x ndm [nam] ‘year’ 
2 man [man] ‘meat’ 


The phoneme /tr/ is an unaspirated voiceless retroflex stop [f], and 
the phoneme /thr/ is its aspirated counterpart tl. The phoneme /dr/ is 
an unaspirated voiced retroflex stop [d]. The retroflex phonemes only 
occur syllable-initially, not syllable-finally. The retroflex series are 
written in the native Lepcha orthography as kr for /tr/, hr for /thr/ 
and (y gr for /dr/. In Lepcha orthography, the retroflex consonants are 
often distinguished from the clusters /kr/, /hr/, /gr/, by a small dot 
written below the consonant cluster. Retroflex sounds occur mainly in 
loanwords from Tibetan, although some Lepcha words with one of 
the native initial consonant clusters /kr/, /hr/ or /gr/ are now some- 
times pronounced with retroflex sounds, especially in Sikkim. For ex- 
ample, the word efay€y tagrikup [ta‘gri-ku?p "] ‘boy’ is sometimes 
pronounced [ta‘di‘kwi?p’]. 


jSx trinchen [tin-c"en] ‘kindness’ 

C& trop [to?p'] ‘winnow’ 

& tre [te] ‘mule’ 

Sx thri ti] ‘throne’ 

$i, thrim [tim] ‘law’ 

(wy throm [t"om] ‘town, market’ 
Soy dri [di] ‘fort, palace’ 
Gy drép [do?p'] ‘moment’ 

Q dre [de] ‘demon’ 


The phoneme /p/ is an unaspirated voiceless bilabial stop [p]. In 
syllable-final position the phoneme /p/ is often realised as a voiceless 
unreleased bilabial stop [p’], often glottally reinforced, viz. [?p']. 
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3 pel [pel] 
& plak [pla?k’] 
Mo pano [pano] 
ja pi [pi] 

(D po [po] 

SF rip [ri?p'] 


‘be tired’ 
‘break’ 
‘king’ 
‘write’ 
‘bamboo’ 
‘flower’ 


The phoneme /ph/ is an aspirated voiceless bilabial stop [pl], 
which occurs only in syllable-initial position. The phoneme /f/ is a 
voiceless labiodental fricative [f], occasionally realised as a voiceless 
bilabial fricative [p]. The phoneme /f/ occurs only syllable-initially, 
not syllable-finally. When children learn the Lepcha alphabet in the 
&«C€ lazoéng tradition, the letter g f, which is pronounced [fa], is some- 
times pronounced as [fra], possibly to increase the contrast between 
the phonemes /f/ and /ph/. The difference between the two phonemes 
/ph/ and /f/ appears to be fading these days, no doubt under the influ- 
ence of Nepali, although in the spoken language of some Lepcha 
speakers the contrast is still clearly audible. 


mK pham [p'am] 
(B pho [p"o] 

$8 phil [pil] 

si fa [fa] 

Ses fik [fi?k"] 
SIs fungfing [fun-fin] 
9 flet [fle?t'] 

@ flok [flo?k"] 
Sy fyek [fje?k’] 


‘defeat’ 

‘time, turn’ 

‘be distant’ 
‘swim’ 

‘tear’ 

‘blue’ 

“wash one’s face’ 
‘peel’ 

‘sharpen’ 


The phoneme /b/ is a voiced bilabial stop [b]. The phoneme /b/ oc- 
curs only in syllable-initial position, not in syllable-final position. 


& ban [ban] 
So bi [bi] 
§6 bik [bi2k’] 


&(d ?abek [?a°be?k’] 


‘knife’ 
‘give’ 
“ ’ 


cow 
‘middle’ 
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The phoneme /m/ is a voiced bilabial nasal [m]. The phoneme /m/ 


occurs both in syllable-initial and in syllable-final position. 


% mak [ma?k’] ‘die’ 

Semi [mi] ‘fire’ 

(mon [mon] ‘pig’, ‘medicine’ 
a mlya [mlja] ‘level, even’ 
ay 2drom [?a‘rom] ‘fear’ 


The phoneme /ts/ is a voiceless alveolar affricate [ts]. The pho- 
neme /tsh/ is an aspirated voiceless alveolar affricate [ts"]. The pho- 


nemes /ts/ and /tsh/ occur only syllable-initially, not syllable-finally. 


cH tsam [tam] ‘hold’ 

(& tsot [tso?t’] ‘squeeze’ 
& tsuik [tsu?k’] ‘bite’ 
SS) tsurtsur — [tsuur'tsuur] ‘twinkle’ 
G tsho [ts"9] ‘aim’ 
oy tshukpot [ts"wk-po?t’] ‘word’ 
GOS tshdlum ([ts"a-lum] ‘orange’ 


The phoneme /s/ is a voiceless alveolar fricative [s]. The phoneme 
/sh/ is a voiceless alveolopalatal fricative [[]. Both /s/ and /sh/ occur 
only in syllable-initial position. The distinction between /s/ and /sh/ is 
neutralised before the vowel [i], as for example in §¢ shi [fi~si] ‘see’. 


(Ge SO [so] ‘rain’ 
Go Sagrek [sa‘gre?k’ | ‘throat’ 
Gr) SUN [sur | ‘story’ 
& shak [fark] ‘louse’ 
g sher [fer] ‘glass’ 
& shol [fol] ‘fox’ 


The phoneme /j/ is a voiced alveolopalatal fricative [3]. The pho- 
neme /j/ occurs only in syllable-initial position, not in syllable-final 
position. The phoneme /z/ is a voiced alveolar or dental fricative [z], 
sometimes realised as a voiced alveolar affricate [dz]. The distinction 
between /j/ and /z/ appears to be fading in modern-day spoken Lep- 
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cha, as some speakers no longer distinguish between the two pho- 
nemes. 


& jal [sal] ‘dry’ 

& jer [3er] ‘gold’ 
(jam [3am] ‘assemble’ 
$ 2a [ZA] ‘err’ 

(4 zok [zo?k’] ‘trickle’ 
4(§*« zdding  [da'din~za-din] ‘jug’ 

Qk Pazdm [Pa'dzom~?a‘zom] ‘rice, food’ 


The phoneme /r/ is a voiced alveolar trill [r], which occasionally 
has a flapped articulation [cr]. The phoneme /r/ occurs both in syllable- 
initial and in syllable-final position, and can also occur as a post- 
consonantal glide with a certain set of consonants in syllable-initial 
position. The initial consonants with which the post-consonantal glide 
/r/ may combine are /k/, /g/, /n/, /p/, /f/, /b/, /m/, /h/ (cf. Diagram 3). 
The post-consonantal glide /r/ also combines with the post- 
consonantal glide /y/, in which case it always precedes the /y/, so we 
may find an initial consonant followed by the sequence /ry/, as in Cp 
mryom ‘spread over the ground, creep’. 

The Lepcha script distinguishes special symbols for the phoneme 
/r/ in its syllable-initial use, its syllable-final use, and its post- 
consonantal use, cf. + ra, (€ kor, (= pro. In this respect, Lepcha or- 
thography structurally uniquely resembles the Limbu script, a writing 
system which was designed in the same region and time as the Lepcha 
script. The cluster y /r is realised as a voiceless apico-alveolar trill 
{r] and is only found in syllable-initial position. 


ryru [rut] ‘cane’ 

x rdm [ram] ‘thunder’ 

(~ rok [ro?k] ‘read, study’ 
(€ kor [kor] ‘wander, stroll’ 
€,kron [kron] ‘scratch’ 

3) tsur [sur] ‘radiate’ 

(Yh hro [ro] ‘come up’ 

vy irydm [rjam] ‘jerk’ 


wy hruin [run] ‘hot’ 
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The phoneme /v/ is realised as a voiced labiodental fricative [v] 
and the phoneme /w/ is a voiced bilabial approximant [w]. The native 
Lepcha orthography offers a distinction between the two graphemes 
for [v] and [w], 1.e. 6 v for [v] and ge w for [w]. This distinction is still 
adhered to in written Lepcha, but in spoken Lepcha the distinction is 
marginal, and is only made when Lepcha speakers feel the need to 
contrast two lexemes containing either /v/ or /w/ that are spelt differ- 
ently (but normally pronounced the same), or when the alphabet is 
read out loud. The phonemes /v/ and /w/ occur only in syllable-initial 
position, not in syllable-final position. Although the distinction be- 
tween /v/ and /w/ is fading in spoken Lepcha, no doubt under influ- 
ence of Nepali, which lacks a phoneme /Vv/, I have chosen to retain the 
distinction in writing. 


© vom [vom] ‘salt’ 

Bley Pdvyo [?a'vjo] ‘tibia’ 

§8 vik [vi2k’] ‘soldier’ 

& vyet [vjert’ ] ‘ask, inquire’ 
(PR womu [wo'mu ] ‘spindle’ 
Ws} womu [wo'mu] ‘jackal’ 

SH wurdo [wur'do] ‘sling’ 


The phoneme /I/ is a voiced alveolar lateral approximant [I]. The 
phoneme /I/ occurs both in syllable-initial and in syllable-final posi- 
tion. The phoneme /I/ also occurs as a post-consonantal glide with a 
certain set of consonants in syllable-initial position. For these initial 
consonant clusters with /l/, there is a special series of consonant let- 
ters in the native orthography, i.e. 5 kla, ~y gla = pla, fla, » bla, ¥ 
mla, x hla. All consonant letters in this series actually do represent 
consonant clusters, although the phonological cluster x hla is realised 
as a voiceless alveolar lateral fricative [l]. 


® lot [lo?t’] ‘repeat’ 
Sx ldp [la2p"] ‘bury’ 
§® lit [li?t’] ‘sift’ 
&) 2ul [ual] ‘sell’ 
nol [nol] ‘skin’ 
(x hlo [lo] *hill’ 


x( hldng [lan] ‘harden, as yams’ 
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(x hlok [lo?k’] ‘break, as eggs’ 
x hlydm [jam] ‘shake, quiver’ 


The phoneme /h/ is a voiceless glottal approximant [h], which oc- 
curs only in syllable-initial position. 


6 hak [ha?k] ‘carve’ 
af heng [hen] ‘ginger’ 
w( hap [ha?p] ‘shut’ 
Se hip [hi?p] ‘shave’ 


The phoneme /y/ is a voiced palatal approximant [j], which can 
occur in syllable-initial position, but not in syllable-final position. The 
phoneme /y/ also occurs as a post-consonantal glide with a certain set 
of consonants in syllable-initial position. The initial consonants with 
which /y/ combines as a post-consonantal glide, are /k/, /kh/, /g/, /t/, 
/th/, /d/, /p/, /ph/, /£/, /b/, /m/, /t/, //, /h/, /hl/ and /v/, cf. Diagram 3. 

Glottal hiatus is a pre-vocalic glottal closure followed by abrupt 
voice onset which occurs word-initially in words beginning with a 
vowel and word-internally between vowels. In native Lepcha orthog- 
raphy, a glottal stop is indicated by the symbol a, e.g. acy 2dre [?a‘re] 
‘this’, J& it [2i?t'] ‘create’. 


(ww& soram [so'?om] ‘summer’ 
Rr rare [?a‘re] ‘this’ 


The sequence that is written g ry- at the beginning of a word, in- 
dicates an initial glottal stop [?] followed by a voiced palatal ap- 
proximant [j]. Some of the examples starting with @ ?y [?j] listed 
immediately below form minimal pairs with words with an initial 
voiced palatal approximant [j]. 


(€ yok [jo?k’] ‘top, summit’ 

@& Pyok [2jo?k’] ‘work, job, chore’ 
¢ yel [jel] ‘know a language’ 
& ryel [2jel] ‘divert’ 

Eva [ja] ‘know’ 

ay ryd [?ja] ‘formerly’ 


bs 


(& yor [jor] ‘TOW 
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(@ ?yor [2jor] ‘pitfall’ 

& yap [ja?p'] ‘grope’ 
a 2ydp [2ja2p'] ‘chop’ 

g ryen [2jen] ‘last year’ 


2.3 Syllables 


Each syllable in Lepcha contains a vowel phoneme at its core. The 
syllable contains an initial consonant or consonant cluster, and may or 
may not contain a final consonant. While all consonants may occur as 
syllable-initial consonants, not all consonants may be combined with 
the post-consonantal glides -y- and -r-, nor with post-consonantal -I-. 
All possible combinations for initial consonant clusters are listed in 
Diagram 3. 





-y- -r- -ry- -[- -ly- 


& ya 
y kya + kra/tra y krya/trya = kla sy klya 
( khya 
ww gya Gy gra/dra Gy grya/drya gla -ewelya 
yngra 
& lya 
ky thya 
*y dya 
= pya =y pra ayprya cpla sy plya 
ty phya 
Sv fya & fra gy frya “fla flya 
oy bya O) bra © bla wy blya 
= mya %) mra symrya Fmla wmMliya 
yy rya 
Wy lya 
wy hya wv hra/thra wy hrya/thrya 
x hlya 
Oy vya 











Diagram 3: Syllable-initial consonant clusters 
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The following consonants may appear in syllable-final position: /k/, 
/n/, /t/, /n/, /p/, ml, /t/, /M/. 

Lepcha morphemes are monosyllabic. Many Lepcha words are 
composed of different syllables, with the stress usually on the second 
syllable. Richard Keith Sprigg analyses Lepcha as having contrastive 
stress (1966b: 199-200). The intonation of Lepcha is characterised by 
the clustering of syllables into groups, often these are phrases or 
groups of words marked by suffixes, postpositions or particles. The 
intonation of Lepcha from northern Sikkim is markedly different to 
the intonation of Lepcha from other regions, in that it is much slower 
and much less monotonous. This type of intonation is believed to rep- 
resent an older and more elegant style of speaking, less influenced by 
neighbouring languages such as Nepali or Drinjoke. 


2.4 Native Lepcha orthography 


The Lepcha script is written from left to right, with spaces between 
words. In Lepcha, no distinction is made between capital and lower- 
case letters. Punctuation marks are similar to the ones used in the Ti- 
betan orthography, although nowadays full stops, commas and ques- 
tion marks from the Roman alphabet are also used. The ‘alphabet’ or 
‘syllabary’ is referred to in the Lepcha language as ¢¢ kakha ‘ABC’, 
(x§% choming ‘written letters’ and §%% mingzdt ‘treasure of letters’. 
The native Lepcha orthography is systematically treated in the text 
«xc— lazéng, the book on the Lepcha alphabet, which is traditionally 
used to teach Lepcha orthography (Plaisier 2003: 31-32). 

The order of the Lepcha alphabet as given in the x. laz6ng, is 
different to the order in which the Lepcha alphabet is taught and read 
out today. The original Lepcha syllabary was built out of five units, as 
given below in Diagram 4, the first units running from g 7a to 3 ma, 
and the second unit running from ¢ ha to ~ tha, etc. Although most 
«xc— lazéng books use the same order, occasionally there is some 
variation in the order of the units. A similar conclusion was pointed to 
by R. K. Sprigg in his article ‘Original and sophisticated features of 
the Lepcha and Limbu scripts’ (Sprigg 2003). The order of the conso- 
nant symbols within the five units may vary slightly between different 
versions of the «.¢¢ /azdng, between the introductory summary of the 
alphabet in the opening part of .¢ lazong and the actual listing of all 
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possible syllables in «.¢¢ laz6ng books. However, the differences are 
minor and most of them are apparently oversights of the copyists. 








a ra €ka wea Dpa & fa 0 ba % ma 

xv ha ra kha eta jo tha 

* da Wla skla ewela cpla wfla ombla 

gmla xhla ova ynga ca Bpha wTnya gna Gtsa 


wa ja 4 Za € ya ¢sha xcha  ostsha ww sa 





Diagram 4: Original order of the syllabary 


In the o.¢F lazéng, all the orthographic symbols and combinations 
of symbols are treated in a specific order, building from simple con- 
sonant or vowel signs to more complex syllables. Apart from a few 
paragraphs which introduce the different sections making up the 
book, the «.¢ /Jazdng does not contain running text as such. The tradi- 
tional method of instruction is for the teacher to recite sections of the 
«xc— lazéng in a set melody and for the students to read and chant 
along with the teacher, until the students have memorised the values 
of the letters and the syllables and are able to read and to recite by 
themselves. Although most people nowadays learn to read and write 
Lepcha through primers and textbooks based on different methods, 
the traditional method based on recitation of the o.¢€ lazéng is still 
practised. The list of possible syllables in Lepcha given by Mainwar- 
ing in his grammar (1876: 12-18), is clearly based on the a. lazdng. 
The order of the syllabary that is mostly used in primers and text- 
books today, clearly influenced by the order of the devanagari alpha- 
bet, is given in Diagram 5 below, starting with ¢ ka, o kha, w ga, 7 
nga, and ending with ¢ bla, x mla, x hla. 

Although many Lepcha believe that a literary tradition existed 
among the Lepcha before the arrival of Buddhism in the area, thus far 
no evidence has been found to corroborate this claim. It seems more 
likely that the invention of the Lepcha alphabet was motivated by the 
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religious activities of Buddhist missionaries. The Buddhist monks 
were keen to communicate with the Lepcha people in their own lan- 
guage, and as so often happens when the influence of a new religion 
spreads, religious texts were translated into the local language of the 
area, in this case Lepcha, for which an alphabet had yet to be created 
(Plaisier 2003: 20-23, Risley 1894: 13, Sprigg 1983, 1996). 

The Lepcha script is understood to be devised during the reign of 
the third chégel of Sikkim, EAHA ER ZN HN Chégd Chado ’Namga 
(imperabat 1700-1716). According to Lepcha tradition, the native 
Lepcha orthography was created by the Lepcha scholar fre} SoW® 
Thikting Mensalong, who is believed to have been a contemporary of 
Rar gags Ba a ‘Lama _ Lhatsiin Chenpo, i.e. ANUS FarSIMAETANAS 
‘Lama Lhatsiin Namkha Jimi (1597-1654), the patron saint of Sikkim, 
who is considered to have played a definitive part in the Sikkimese 
conversion to Buddhism. Since sources mention that 3q@@ 
Mensalong and Lhatsiin Chenpo met each other (Foning 1987: 152), 
it might well have been the case that they worked together on the 
Lepcha orthography, which would account for a Tibetan tradition 
which ascribes the introduction of the Lepcha script to Lhatsiin 
Chenpo. The Lepcha tradition that credits SoM Mensalong with the 
invention of the Lepcha script, seems even more plausible when we 
realise that during the reign of Chddo ’Namgd not just the Lepcha 
script, but also the Limbu or Kiranti script was developed, not by 
Chado ’Namgé himself, but by the Limbu monk Sirijanigd (van Driem 
2001: 674-675). 

The 36 consonant symbols (x§% aus choming ?dmo or RB} RSS 
?dmu rdming ‘consonants, mother letters’ are given below in Dia- 
gram 5 with a Roman transliteration of each symbol. When the con- 
sonant is not marked by any vowel sign, the inherent vowel of the 
consonant is the vowel transliterated as a. 

Vowel diacritics may be added to the consonant symbols. The nine 
vowel diacritics are traditionally known as (x§3 a(€) choming ?akup 
or ate) &§s Pdkup 2dming ‘vowel signs, child letters, small letters’ 
and ate) K§oy Pdakup thambyin or §3-€) Kjoy mingkup thambyin ‘dia- 
critical vowel signs’, cf. Diagram 6. Mainwaring claims that the term 
&(€) ?dkup was ‘formerly applied by the Lepcha exclusively to the 
Finals’ (1876: 3). 
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& € 6) w 7 0 x eo = 
ra ka kha ga nga ca cha ja_ nya 


$ b * 0— S BD S re) acd 
ta tha da na_pa_ pha fa ba ma 


tsa tsha za ya ra la ha_ va 


sha sa wa 


5 & = ) a] F x 
kla_ gla pla fla bla mla_ hla 











Diagram 5: Consonant letters 














Diagram 6: Vowel signs 


At the beginning of a syllable, any Lepcha consonant may occur. 
Although all Lepcha vowels may be found at the end of a syllable, 
only a limited number of consonants can occur syllable-finally. The 
consonants found at the end of syllables are: -k, -t, -n, -p, -m, -r, -l and 
-ng. The $0} BiG tyelbii thambyin or §3§ &§S mingtyel thambyin 
‘final consonant signs’ are given in Diagram 7. 

The SEcx nyindo sign, i.e. ‘9’, transliterated here as -ang, is used 
to indicate a final velar nasal when no specific vowel sign is indi- 
cated, as in 9q@ sang. The woe lakang sign is used to indicate a final 
velar nasal in combination with diacritical vowel signs, as in the syl- 
lables «G4 sdng, §g» sing, and «Gq song. The distinction between the 
§€(* nyindo and the w»¢ lakang is not always made when people dis- 
cuss orthography, often the f= nyindo is used as a general term for a 
written final velar nasal. 
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symbol @ ® é 
transliteration -k -m -l 
name of symbol WE( N= NG( 
lakat lanyet lasdm 
examples ye rok §€ kim ~\ pal 
symbol é & ® 
transliteration -n -l— -r 
name of symbol 0) We) OX 
lanun lakup ladar 
examples & ban @& Op (€ kor 
symbol & @ I9® 
transliteration -t -ng -ang 
name of symbol We W-€ JEce 
lakat lakang nyindo 
examples & fat «F rong jx pang 








Diagram 7: Final consonant signs 


For those consonant clusters in which the initial consonant is fol- 
lowed by one of the post-consonantal glides -y, -r or -/, the term J% 
mingthyu ‘conjunct consonants, affixed consonants’ is used. The §% 
ky}, mingthyui series includes the consonant symbols 5 kla, @ gla, = 
pla, fla, » bla, x mla and x hla, which are also sometimes referred 
to as the ws lathyu ‘l-cluster’, literally ‘l-affix’. The orthography 
also has special symbols for post-consonantal -y and -r, i.e. the ey} 
yathyu ‘y-affix’ and the yt rathyui ‘r-affix’. The ge yathyui and yy} 
rathyu symbols can be used in combination with each other, as for 
example in &» frydm ‘suspect’. The ga} yathyi and y444 rathyu sym- 
bols may also be used in combination with the 3 /athyii series, as 
in ra mlyuk ‘lukewarm, tepid’, in which case the gx, yathyu always 
follows either the Wy} /athyu or the y444 rathyu. The x lathyi and 
yy}, rathyu may not be combined with each other. 
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symbol @y @y 
transliteration -y -r 

name of sign eke yathyui 9} rathyu 
examples y kya, & kra, <p krya 





Diagram 8: Affixed consonant signs 


For retroflex sounds, which occur mainly in loanwords from Dran- 
joke, the clusters -¢, kra, y, hra and @ gra are used, e.g. (a throm 
‘town, market’, and & §X trok chi‘ ‘thank you’. The retroflex sounds 
are usually marked by a dot written below the graph, so as to distin- 
guish these sounds from the unmarked non-retroflex sounds kra, hra 
and gra, which occur widely in Lepcha, e.g. § krit ‘hunger’, and «@, 
hréng ‘come up, arrive’. This useful diacritic was introduced by 
Mainwaring (1876: 10-11), and is known as Mainwaring’s dot. 
Mainwaring suggests that the dot was also used with the letters ¢ za 
and y ra, but this particular usage is no longer found (Mainwaring 
1876: 11). Although not all Lepcha writers favour the orthographic 
innovation, Mainwaring’s dot still is widely used to indicate retroflex 
sounds. 





6 & ¥ 6 & ¥j 


kra gra hra tra dra thra 











Diagram 9: Retroflex consonants 


The = rdn ‘circumflex’ sign is a diacritic flourish written over a 
consonant sign or over a vowel sign ‘&’, as in € rdn, & ?4 or §& 77. Al- 
though the original function of the ¥ rdn sign is still unclear, it is of- 
ten present in closed syllables, in which case the circumflex sign 
should be written above the final consonant sign. It has been sug- 
gested that the function of the > rdn is to indicate stress or pitch, in 
order to distinguish stressable syllables from syllables that never ap- 
pear in a stressed position, and this hypothesis may well be correct 
(Plaisier 2003: 28-29, Sprigg 1983: 316). However, because the func- 


tion of the ¥ rdn sign is unclear to most writers, nowadays the sign is 
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used by the Lepcha in a variety of ways and opinions vary strongly as 
to which is the correct usage. 


2.5 Romanisation and spelling 


In order to represent Lepcha in the Roman alphabet, either a translit- 
eration or a transcription system may be used. Transliteration systems 
carefully substitute orthographical symbols by Roman letters and 
should follow the same spelling conventions and particularities that 
are used in the native orthography. Transcriptions are devised with 
the pronunciation of a language in mind and are used to characterise 
the phonology of a language. Not all systems that are used for the rep- 
resentation of Lepcha in the Roman alphabet are fully systematic in 
the sense that they can be called either a proper transliteration or a 
transcription, but the most popular ones represented in Diagram 10 
below are systematic and fairly easy to grasp. 

The prevailing transliteration system is that of Mainwaring, and 
most other romanisations are based on his system (1876: 2-3), albeit 
with some modifications. The transcription system used by Gorer 
(1938) is based on the pronunciation of well-known western Euro- 
pean languages such as English, French and German. The basis of the 
transcriptions of Stocks (1925) and Hermanns (1954) is unclear. 

Griinwedel (1898: viii-xi) uses Mainwaring’s system, but intro- 
duces several changes in order to conform to the spelling of Tibetan 
words according to the Jaéschke transcription. Also, Griinwedel ar- 
rived at a different treatment of Lepcha vowels, as can be concluded 
from Diagram 10. Mainwaring did not romanise the * rdn sign, which 
flaws his system, and Griinwedel chose to be more systematic in the 
transliteration of Lepcha vowels. Griinwedel also decided to romanise 
syllables with an initial @ as ’a-, whereas Mainwaring would have 
transliterated this initial as ay-. In Griinwedel’s system, the retroflex 
sounds are not distinguished from the consonant clusters kra, gra, 
hra, but he does mark each form that he believes to be a Tibetan loan 
with an asterisk *. Griinwedel’s work is often criticised because it did 
not include the original Lepcha orthography. It should be noted that it 
was not his own choice to publish the manuscript dictionary left by 
Mainwaring and carefully edited by Griinwedel with just a transcrip- 
tion of the Lepcha words and examples, but that it was demanded by 
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the British Government, which commissioned the publication of the 
Lepcha dictionary manuscript (Griinwedel 1898a: ix). 

In his publications on the Lepcha language, R.K. Sprigg also uses 
a transcription that is based on Mainwaring, although he replaces ch 
by c and chh by ch. Sprigg adds an apostrophe to indicate an initial 
glottal stop, and to avoid the suggestion of disyllabicity in words with 
an initial g he chooses to romanise this initial as ’y- instead of with 
Mainwaring’s ay-. (Sprigg 1983: 305). 

The system of transliteration used in Siiger and Rischel’s mono- 
graph (1967) is in principle the same as Griinwedel’s system, but for 
typographical reasons some diacritics are replaced by consonants. 
Bodman (1988:1) also used a system based on Griinwedel’s transcrip- 
tion with a few modifications. Bodman replaced n with ng, s with sy, 
c with cy, c’ with chy, and j with zy. Bodman systematically repre- 
sents aspiration with the letter h, and he replaced ts with c, and ts’ 
with ch. The initial glottal stop is not represented in his transcription 
system. 

K. P. Tamsang chose a transliteration system that is close to Main- 
waring’s in the realm of the consonants, apart from chya for x, jya for 
@, shya for ¢, and ta for g as well as retroflex ~, da for « as well as 
retroflex Gy, and ta for retroflex y. As can be seen from Diagram 10 
below, Tamsang’s system differs a great deal from other systems in 
the representation of the vowels. Kharpt' Tamsang chooses to avoid 
the Sx nyindo sign; where others spell 9G» sang, he spells «G. In his 
Lepcha-English Encyclopedic Dictionary, Kharpt Tamsang (1980) 
does not romanise the * rdn, although from examples in the Lepcha 
orthography it is evident that he uses the diacritic systematically in 
closed syllables where no vowel diacritic is used. Kharpi Tamsang 
sometimes uses the — rdn in open syllables ending in -a, i.e. in 
syllables where no vowel diacritic is used, which implies a distinction 
between syllables ending in -a and -d. In other words, Tamsang 
implies that the difference between open syllables ending in -a and -G 
is lexical. 

Sometimes, Lepcha is transcribed in the devandgari script, which 
does not accurately reflect the original orthography but merely repre- 
sents a phonetic approximation of Lepcha, which may lead to confu- 
sion as to the pronunciation and spelling of words. Nevertheless, 
many Lepcha find a representation in devandagari script helpful, espe- 
cially those who are not familiar with native Lepcha orthography but 
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have learned to read and write Nepali in devandgari script. A stan- 
dardised representation of Lepcha orthography into devandagari script 
could be helpful for this group of people. 

The romanisation used throughout this book is based on Mainwar- 
ing’s system, but the following modifications have been made: ca is 
used instead of cha for the consonant symbol +, and for the symbol x, 
cha is used instead of chha. The clusters tra, dra and thra are used for 
the retroflex sounds, the symbol g is systematically transcribed as 2, 
@ is transcribed as ry-, Gis used for &, and /is used for f@. 

From Diagram 11, in which the native orthography, the translitera- 
tion used throughout this book, and a phonetic transcription of Lepcha 
vowels are put side by side, it can be seen that the native Lepcha or- 
thography is not wholly phonological. On the one hand, the native or- 
thography distinguishes between symbols that do not, or no longer, 
represent a phonological distinction, 1.e. {6 / vs. f@ i, and & 4 vs. a (for 
example in ¢ ka). On the other hand, the orthography does not ade- 
quately distinguish between the sounds [e] and [e], as will be shown 
below. 


become much more random. 

The function of the * rdn sign in the Lepcha orthography remains 
unclear to me, although, as mentioned above, old texts suggest that 
the circumflex sign originally occurred mainly in closed syllables and 
could serve to point to the presence of a final consonant diacritic. It is 
also possible that the circumflex sign was used to indicate stress, or 
stressable syllables. Nowadays the usage of the circumflex sign ap- 
pears to be unsystematic or even unpredictable, and a closer study of 
the usage of the  rdn sign in old texts is likely to shed more light on 
this matter. 

The gy} yathyu, the infixed @, -y-, is often used before the vowels 
/e/ and /i/ to indicate the palatalisation of certain consonants before 
these front vowels. Not all Lepcha writers favour this approach, 
which is found to be more common in Sikkim than in the Kalimpong 
and Darjeeling hills. The word for ‘give’, for example, can be found 
spelt as fo bi or Soy byi, and the word for ‘play’ may be written either 
(9 em or oy} lyem. The orthographic sequences @» -ya, and ey -yd of- 
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ten point to a realisation of the phoneme /e/ as [e], as in @y gyal [gjel], 
which is sometimes found written « gydl [gjel]. 

There is rather a lot of variation and some inconsistency in the 
spelling of many Lepcha words. Some spellings are spontaneous, oth- 
ers idiosyncratic. The spelling used in certain books or by certain 
scholars is often seen as indicative. Opinions about what is and what 
is not correctly spelt are generally strong. There are quite a lot of re- 
gional differences when it comes to the spelling of words, and some 
spellings are clearly influenced by either Dranjoke, Tibetan or Nepali. 

Especially in the realm of vowels, the spelling of Lepcha words is 
often seen to be confusing if not inconsistent, although a number of 
recurring variations can be recognised. In several papers, Sprigg 
points to the phonetic reasons underlying a number of spelling varia- 
tions. In short, we can conclude from his work that an important role 
is played by the difference in realisation between vowels that occur in 
closed syllables as opposed to vowels that occur in open syllables. 
The presence of certain distinctions between vowels in one kind of 
syllable and the lack of the same distinctions in the other kind of syI- 
lable appear to make it impossible for the vowels to alternate in a 
consistent manner, as is discussed in more detail below (cf. Sprigg 
1983, 1989). 

In some Lepcha words, variant spellings correspond to differences 
in pronunciation, such as in @ ?ydk vs. &3, 2yuik ‘work’ and (& thop 
vs. &3 thup ‘get’, but at other times another phenomenon can be seen 
at work. This is the influence of nasalisation on the spelling of words. 
While it does not make a difference to the meaning of a Lepcha word 
if vowels are nasalised or not, it does appear to make the spelling of 
such words less straightforward. In the case of the variation between 


& 6 [9] may occur in syl- 
lables with non-nasal initial consonants, in syllables with an initial 
nasal consonant the vowel is nasalised, and in such syllables only two 
back vowels occur, i.e. @} u and (@ 6. In other words, Sprigg claims 
that there are only two lip-rounded vowel units in nasal-initial sylla- 
bles, i.e. eh ui [i] ~ (© o [6] and G 6 [5] versus three, i.e. o u (ul, (@ Oo 
[o], and @ 6 [9] in other syllables. Sprigg also points out that a spell- 
ing with (@ o would often yield a spelling closer to a Tibetan cognate, 
but that perhaps for this very reason many Lepcha prefer a spelling 
with 3 4 (Sprigg 1989: 229). 
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Plaisier 
ka 
kha 
ga 
nga 
ca 
cha 
ja 
nya 
ta 
tha 
da 
na 
pa 
pha 
fa 
ba 
ma 
tsa 
tsha 
za 
ya 
ra 
la 
ha 
va 
sha 
sa 


kla 
gla 
fla 
pla 
bla 
mla 
hla 


Mainwaring Griinwedel 


ka 
kha 
ga 
nga 
cha 
chha 
Ja 
nya 
ta 
tha 
da 
na 
pa 
pha 
fa 
ba 
ma 
tsa 
tsha 
za 
ya 
ra 
la 
ha 
va 
sha 
Sa 


kla 
gla 
fla 

pla 
bla 
mla 
hla 


ka 
Ra 
ed 


sy 


na 


vy 


ca 


vow 


Ca 
ja 
nya 


ta 


re 


ta 
dd 


y 


na 
pa 


pa 
fa 

ba 
ma 


y 


tsdi 

ts’ 
za 
ya 


ra 


y 


la 
ha 


y 


va 
Sa 
sa 
wd 
kla 
gla 
fla 
pla 
bla 
mla 


hla 


Tamsang 
ka 
kha 
ga 
nga 
cha 
chya 
Jya 
nya 
ta 
tha 
da 
na 
pa 
pha 
fa 
ba 
ma 
tsa 
tsha 
za 
ya 
ra 
la 
ha 
va 
sya 
sa 


kla 
gla 
fla 
pla 
bla 
mla 
hla 


“SUN »A ir raetawrr ant 


e © 


~ & 


“TN We & 


XxUSKS 
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9 
¥ 
& 
&( 
& 





Plaisier 
tra 
dra 
thra 

2 
2a 
2a 
Li 
Li 
20 
26 
Pu 
Lu 


Mainwaring Griinwedel 


kra 
gra 
hra 
a 
aa 


Q 8 


~ 


Tamsang 
ta 
da 
hta 


aa 


Diagram 6: Romanisation systems 


9 
) 
¥ 
& 
& 
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phonetic transcription native grapheme _ transliteration 

[i] i 

i 

[e~e] e 

-ya 

la] © -d 
[a] os a 
[A] © a 
[ur] © u 
[u] u 
lo] o 
[9] 0 











Diagram 11: Transliteration and transcription of Lepcha vowels 


Similarly, in this context, according to Sprigg, there is a discrep- 
ancy between the oral and nasalised sets of vowels that would account 
for spelling variations between ©) u and the consonant-inherent vowel 
a, i.e. when no vowel diacritic is added to a consonant symbol. The 
three spread vowels e) u [wi], a [9] and «@ d [a] are clearly distin- 
guished from each other in syllables with non-nasal initial consonants 
and, according to Sprigg, in such syllables no spelling variations 
should occur. Sprigg claims that the situation in syllables with an ini- 
tial nasal consonant is such that only two spread vowel units may be 
which results in spelling variations between @) u and the consonant- 
inherent vowel a (Sprigg 1989: 229). 

The variation between spellings with a and 4, in words like @ sam 
‘three’, which is sometimes written G sam, could, Sprigg explains, be 
attributed to the difference between open syllables and closed sylla- 
bles. In open or vowel-final syllables, there is a distinction between 
an open front or back vowel [a~a], romanised as d, and a half-close 
central vowel [9], romanised as a. In consonant-final or closed sylla- 
bles, the half-close central vowel [9], is written as 6 d@ and the vowel 
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by any consonant grapheme implied inherent vowel romanised here 
as a (Sprigg 1983: 317). 


CHAPTER THREE 


PARTS OF SPEECH 


Lepcha distinguishes nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, pronouns, 
numerals, postpositions, suffixes, conjunctions and particles. Nouns 
refer to objects, entities and individuals, and express the subject or 
object of verbs. Verbs describe states, events and actions, and relate to 
the referents of noun phrases. Adjectives modify nouns, while ad- 
verbs modify verbs to specify the time, manner, place or direction of 
the event described by the verb. Adverbs may also modify adjectives 
or other adverbs. Suffixes and postpositions express a range of se- 
mantic relations between the parts of speech they attach themselves to 
or combine with. Conjunctions are used to connect or combine words, 
phrases, clauses or sentences. Particles add a semantic notion to a 
whole sentence. Nouns, pronouns, adjectives and numerals comprise 
the group of nominals which may be pluralised and take nominal suf- 
fixes or postpositions. Verbs may be marked by auxiliary verbs and 
take verbal suffixes. A small group of suffixes and particles is used to 
mark nouns, verbs and whole sentences. 

This chapter provides an overview of derivational processes in 
Lepcha. It should be noted that an analysis of word classes or parts of 
speech in a language cannot be made on purely formal grounds. A 
single root can belong to more than one word class, that is, it may 
function as a noun, as an adjective or as a verb. Apart from looking at 
the internal structure of words, the syntactic context and semantic 
properties of words should also be taken into account. 


3.1 Derivational affixes 


When we look at the internal structure of nouns, verbs, adjectives and 
adverbs, we can recognise certain derivational relationships. For ex- 
ample, we see that verbs are often monosyllabic, whereas nouns, ad- 
jectives and adverbs often consist of two or more syllables. In many 
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nouns and adjectives we recognise the prefix a 2d- and a verbal root, 
as in the following examples. 


§& 2it ‘create’ aN ra 7rit ‘origin, creation’ 
@ 26m ‘shine’ a(& 2d?6m‘radiance’ 

@ go ‘be happy’ &@ Pago ‘joy, happiness’ 
€ kon ‘taste’ ae 2dkon ‘taste’ 

@ gek ‘be born’ RQ Pagek ‘birth’ 

So li ‘say, speak’ &(§X 2dlin ‘speech, talk’ 
(¢ zo ‘eat’ aie 2dzém ‘rice, food’ 

yj ry “be good’ air} Pdryuim ‘good’ 

Sey Ji ‘carry’ a(§Q ?dlim ‘heavy’ 

#3 dum ‘be white’ QF} rddium ‘white’ 


The prefix q 2d-, phonetically [?a], may be shortened to [?], e.g. Riv} 
2dhriin [2a-run] vs. wy hrin [fran], awh ?dhydng [Pa-hjan] vs. af 
hydng [?2hjon]. This optional variation prompted George Mainwaring 
to state that ‘the retention or rejection of the d, is merely a matter of 
euphonic consideration, it is in general more elegantly retained’ 
(Mainwaring 1876: 120). The prefix at once reminds one of the Bur- 
mese nominalising prefix a-. 

The suffix «ay -/d creates adverbs when it is added to the verbal 
root, e.g. 73, ry “be good’, yoy ryuld ‘well’, sy thyen ‘laugh’, Hav 
thyenld ‘laughingly’. 

The suffix © -/dt is added to verbs or adjectives to create abstract 
nouns and nomina actionis, as 438 zuk-lat ‘action, performance’ from 
8 zuk ‘make’, and ST) thyenlat ‘laughter’ from St thyen ‘laugh’, @W 
gdnldat ‘oldness, old age’ from @ gdn ‘old’, @® nok-lat ‘blackness’ 
from a(@ 2dnodk ‘black’, &(® ?dllat ‘freshness, newness’ from & ?dl 
‘new’. 

The suffix (¢ -ko creates concrete nouns from verbs or nouns, as 
SQ linko ‘speech, statement’ from fw li ‘say’, and «(-¢ zdko ‘planet’ 
from « zd ‘circle’, We chiko ‘energy, force’ from x} chi ‘strength’, 
(x-¢ choko ‘paper’ from (x cho ‘book’, .a(¢ tangko ‘basket’ from «a 
tang ‘bundle’. 

The morpheme & /6m ’way, road, path’ adds its meaning to nouns 
to create manner nouns, e.g. 3 mat ‘do’, 3@® mdtlém ‘conduct, act of 
conducting, guidance’. 
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The suffix 3} -mu creates nominals denoting people or things de- 
riving from a certain place of origin, and is added to place names or 
location words, e.g. FSS} renjongmu ‘Sikkimese’, 33} patmi ‘Ti- 
betan’, (33 promi ‘Bhutanese’, AN ANES) gyagdrmi ‘Indian’, IBJNB} 
philingmu ‘Englishman’, §g%} tingmu ‘plainsfolk’. Another element 
B -mu, derived from AB 2dmu ‘mother’, occurs as a part of com- 
pounds in which it expresses the sense ‘main, origin, mother’, e.g. 
TPE (334 rungnyit Pungmu “the main stream of the Rungnyit’. 

The suffix ) -lu forms deverbative nouns, e.g. 3 mdt ‘do’, BW) 
mdtlu ‘habit, custom’, #) dun ‘say, tell’, ¥)N) dunlu ‘remark’. The 
suffix ) -thup creates adjectives from verbs, e.g. (¢ zo ‘eat’, 
zomthup ‘edible’, #3 zuk ‘make’, 4%) zuikthup ‘manageable’. The suf- 
fix % -shet can be recognised in nouns and adjectives that are formed 
from verbs, e.g. «e thong ‘drink’, (BE thongshet ‘drinkable’, fw li 
“say, Speak’, INE linshet ‘speech, means of speaking’, + ngdn ‘re- 
main, sit’, #@ ngdnshet ‘seat’. 

The word -&) kup ‘child, small’, also a(€) 2dkup ‘child’, acts as a 
diminutive suffix in nouns, e.g. 6 bdn ‘knife’, 6) bdnkup ‘small 
knife’, «& ?dng ‘boy’, &-€) 2dngkup ‘small boy’. The word €) kup 
may also be attached to other nominals, e.g. 0) cu ‘small, little’, ye) 
cukup ‘a little bit’, Rr rdre ‘this’, Qi-€) 2drekup ‘just this’, €(€) 
kdtkup or &a¢€) kdt?dkup ‘alone’. 


3.2 Gender-specific endings 


Lepcha has no grammatical gender. There are gender-specific deriva- 
tional suffixes, some of which are given below with examples. 


0) —bu ‘male of animals’ 
(—mot ‘female of animals’ 
& monmot ‘sow’ 

0) monbu ‘boar’ 


wee Sakamot ‘female deer, doe’ 


(0 —bo 

(oO ménbo 
(x0 léngbo 
$610 bikbo 


«3-8 

Sea} bikgu 

BG} man-gu 
Crs} Sakagu 
CRO Sarargu 
GeO SUNZVOZU 
GeSyon} Saburgu 


® long 

fO«@ biklong 
JW savingléng 
CoOW® sungvolong 
cdy® saburlong 


3) —tsu 

Gr&(T) sardrtsu 
GT) sakatsu 
(ST) montsu 


fe —mi 
fs monmi 


(6 —bop 

5S«@X6 bikléngbop 
0} —cling 

JON0} biklongcung 
0} léngcung 


«@( —shang 
«ei monshdng 


& —tdng 
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‘father, uncastrated male parent animal’ 
‘boar, uncastrated male of swine’ 

“bull’ 

“bull, steer’ 


‘female animal that has given birth’ 


‘doe, female deer’ 
‘female goat’ 
‘female buffalo’ 
‘female musk deer’ 


‘ox, steer’ 
agg 

‘stag’ 

‘wild buffalo’ 


‘musk deer’ 


‘male of pigs and goats’ 
“goat, billy goat’ 

“buck, stag’ 

‘boar, uncastrated boar’ 


‘female animal that has not had young’ 
‘fallow sow’ 


‘young of bulls’ 
‘bullock, castrated male bovine’ 


‘young of bulls’ 
‘young bull’ 
‘young bull’ 


‘barren, sterile’ 
‘barren sow’ 


‘corpulent male animal, pig or dog’ 
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Q(S ratang ‘a fat male beast’ 

€@}8 kajutang ‘fat male dog’ 

(®® montang ‘fat boar’ 

(6 —bom “brooding female animal’ 
§6(6 hikbom “female hen having chickens’ 


3.3 Compounding 


Compounding is a common process in Lepcha word formation. A 
compound may involve verbal as well as nominal constituents. 


jo bi ‘curry’, ag ?dfong ‘green’, fous bifong ‘green leafy vege- 
table’ 


io thydk ‘recognise, identify’, aaa, Pdthydk ‘head’, wax thyadkdam 
‘scalp’, x(a) thydktuk ‘hat, cap’. 


® lot ‘repeat’, @®f ldtthi ‘come back again’, @- ldttho ‘put 
again’, (fo /6tbi ‘give back’, OH l6tzuk ‘remake’. 


Q(@ rdtsém ‘hair’, Gey ts6mbleng ‘single hair’ Gy tsomrik ‘rib- 
bon’, G4 tsdmcung ‘pigtail’, G- tsdmtrat ‘comb’. 


Compounding sometimes results in the dropping of prefixes or bound 
morphemes, e.g. Gt) satsuk ‘sun’, Sep tsukkyer ‘west’. 


aré 2aka ‘hand’, e@ kajom ‘finger’, ¢& katdp ‘fist? ¢¢& kadém 
‘thumb’, ¢8 katydm ‘muscle of the arm’, ¢{p kathi ‘little finger, 
pinkie’, <¢€ kaydk ‘fingertip’, <« kayéng ‘middle finger’, €f§6 
kalit ‘ring finger’, ¢@y kaly6k ‘palm of the hand’. 


Bld 2dathong ‘leg’, «o@ thongjdm ‘toe’, (focd) thongtung ‘heel’, 
ey thongpyol ‘footprint’ 


Qe Pddydng ‘lower leg’, «®y dydnglyok ‘sole of foot’, VR) 
dydngtung ‘heel’, cas dydngpok ‘calf’, esy2s dyangpak ‘knee’. 
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ass Pdmtk ‘eye’, §$%@ mikcém ‘eyelash, eyebrow’, see 
mikmyong ‘eyelid’, Se mikgriing ‘tear’. 


as Pafo ‘tooth’, (SE fonyel ‘gums’ (6@ fogdém ‘molar’, (5 fozal 
‘incisor’ (§ foluin ‘wisdom tooth’. 


, 


(« zo ‘eat, food, rice’, SF rf ‘smell’, (4§F zori ‘fragrant rice’ 


ky tham- ‘thing, object’, &«% thamcdng ‘animal’, 5S thambik ‘in- 
sect’, «(6 thambong ‘plant’, 50) thambu ‘worm’, &( thampot 
‘fruit’, E(§G thamli ‘seed’, Gp thamvyet ‘question’ 


Sometimes it is hard to distinguish between compounds and juxta- 
posed elements, e.g. fo% vimdn ‘kin, offspring, relatives’ (literally 
‘flesh and blood’), #«® hdnlon ‘not simultaneously’ (literally ‘before 
and after’). 


3.4 Reduplication 


Lexical reduplication yields adverbials of time, e.g.  ndm ‘year’, 
(ry. ndmnam ‘yearly’, aGe tas6 ‘yesterday’, (GG sdso ‘lately’. This 
process is different from the syntactic reduplication of words in collo- 
quial speech, e.g. 3% tu ‘who’, SS} tutu ‘such as who’, ‘who exactly’, 
Go Saba ‘where’, G@woiGo sabdsabd ‘such as where’, ‘where ex- 
actly’, which may well be an areal phenomenon influenced by Nepali. 


3.5 Causative verbs 


Lepcha causatives express transitive notions derived from intransitive 
meanings or causative motions derived from a base meaning. In the 
former cases, the subject of the intransitive verb, e.g. ‘die’, ‘stay’, 
corresponds to the object of the derived transitive verbs, e.g. ‘kill’, 
‘keep’. In the latter cases, the semantic relationship between the two 
verbs connected by means of this now defunct morphological process 
is more subtle, e.g. ‘push’ vs. ‘cause to quiver’. A closed class of 
causative verbs is derived by palatalisation of the initial consonant of 
the base verb. Lepcha native orthography, as reflected in most trans- 
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literation and transcription systems, uses the symbol y representing 
the affixed glide /y/ to indicate palatalisation of consonants, as in ¢y 
kya [kja], xv pya [pja]. The palatal nasal [p], however, is written in 
Lepcha orthography with the consonant sign x, which is transliterated 
here as /ny/. Some examples of causative verbs and the verbs they are 
derived from by palatalisation of the initial consonant are listed here. 


@ nok 
(= nyok 
%( mak 
3 mydk 
& bam 
on byam 
€ pla 
S, plya 
N} lu 
wv} Lyi 


&) eum 
&) yum 


Sy tyul 
& tyal 


‘push’ 
“cause to quiver, shake’ 


‘die’ 
“kill 


“dwell, stay, reside’ 
‘keep, leave behind’ 


‘come forth, come out, rise’ 
“produce, bring forward’ 


‘rise’ 
‘erect’ 


‘ripe, sweet, tasty’ 
‘ripen, bring to maturity’ 


‘fall’ 
‘fell’ (also spelt ¢ tel) 


When the stem of the root verb ends in a vowel, in some cases a final 
/t/ is added to the derived causative, viz. 3 glu ‘fall down’, @ glyat 
(also spelt @ glet) ‘drop, decline, suspend’ and oy bu ‘carry’, § bet 


‘load’. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


NOMINAL MORPHOLOGY 


This chapter is devoted to the morphosyntax of nominals, which 
comprise the following parts of speech: nouns, pronouns, adjectives 
and numerals. Nouns lack a grammatical gender distinction and show 
no agreement with articles, adjectives or verbs. Pronouns include per- 
sonal, demonstrative, interrogative and indefinite pronouns. Adjec- 
tives may be used adnominally, predicatively or independently as 
nominal heads. 

Nominals may be pluralised and may take case endings. Case end- 
ings are suffixes or postpositions attached to the nominal. In Lepcha, 
it is possible to make a distinction between ‘genuine’ case endings, 
which are suffixes that exhibit morphological behaviour proper to suf- 
fixes and postpositional case endings, which do not show any mor- 
phophonological interaction with the nominal which they modify. The 
set of ‘true’ case endings, as it were, comprises only the definite arti- 
cle y-re ‘the’ and the dative marker 4 -m. All other case endings are 
actually postpositions. This having been said, all such case endings 
are treated together in this chapter for the sake of convenience. Two 
or more case endings may co-occur attached to a single noun when 
this yields a desired and semantically plausible combination. 

A number of Lepcha morphemes index grammatical categories 
which can be combined with constituents of different syntactic status, 
i.e. with nouns, with verbs and with entire clauses. The apparent dif- 
ference in sense expressed by such morphemes, e.g. the locative mor- 
pheme | -kd, is a straightforward function of the difference in syn- 
tactic status of the constituent which they modify. The morpheme in 
question can be shown to express the same invariant meaning. For 
coherence of presentation, such morphemes are discussed in all the 
relevant chapters of this grammar and the sections pertaining to such 
morphemes are cross-referenced. 
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4.1 Number 


Plural number in nouns is expressed by the suffixes 93 -pang and 9q@ 
-sang. The non-human plural suffix 93 -pang (PL.NH) is used to 
express plurality of animals, things and, indeed, all entities except 
humans. The human plural suffix 9@ -sang (PL.H) indexes the plurality 
of human beings and personified, anthropomorphic beings such as 
benevolent heavenly creatures, gods, goddesses and good spirits. It is 
a point of ethnopsychological interest that nouns denoting benevolent 
supernatural beings take the human plural suffix 9@ -sang (PL.H), 
whereas nouns denoting malevolent beings take the non-human plural 
suffix 93 -pang (PL.NH), e.g. FEC rumddr—sang ‘gods’ vs. F) BID 
dutmiuing—pang ‘demons’. Despite the fact that the distinction de- 
scribed here between the two plural suffixes is used by most speakers 
of Lepcha, a small number of Lepcha speakers use the plural suffixes 
differently. These less fluent speakers use both suffixes interchangea- 
bly in free variation, without making any distinction between human 
or non-human referents. 


1 fo9s 
bik—pang 
COW-—PL.NH 


‘cows’ 


2 (x9 
cho-pang 
book—PL.NH 


‘books’ 


2 (RIG 
26ng—sang 
boy-PL.H 


‘boys’ 
4 ¥) ICY 


rum—sang 
god—PL.H 


‘gods’ 
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5 BIS KODID 
thambik thamcang—pang 
insect animal—PL.NH 


‘animals, creatures’ 


6 BY Hance 
faleng noémleng—sang 
young.boy young.girl—PL.H 


“youngsters, teenagers’ 


7 Bool Bll REID AF Bs JE 
ming-sd —eathong ?dkad—pang 2dmel —2dtim nyi 
devil-GEN leg hand—PL.NH hair big be 


“The hair on the devil’s limbs was very long.’ 
“The devil’s limbs were very hairy.’ 


About the distinction between 9@» -sang (PL.H) and 95 -pang (PL.NH) 
George Mainwaring wrote: 


The difference between the two plural terms, is, sang, is applied 
chiefly to human beings; pang, to inferior animals, and to inanimate 
things. pang, may, however, be made to denote the plural of human, 
or inferior beings, and of inanimate things, indifferently. sang, al- 
though it may be applied to all living animals, human or inferior, 
can never be correctly affixed as a plural sign to inanimate things...’ 
(1876: 27) 


The plural category in Lepcha is not equivalent in meaning to the 
plural category in English or, for that matter, most European lan- 
guages. In English, the grammatical category of plural indexes a 
meaning which means simply more than one of a countable entity or 
item. The Lepcha plural category denotes manifoldness. A fundamen- 
tal distinction between manifoldness and plurality lies in the fact that 
plurality is numerically definite, i.e. European-type plurality expressly 
denotes a quantity greater than one of a countable item. Therefore, the 
plural is automatically used when an English nominal is modified by 
a numeral denoting a quantity greater than one, e.g. two boys. It is in- 
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herent in the meaning of manifoldness that a definite number of items 
precludes manifoldness. This is why the Lepcha ‘plural’ suffixes are 
not used when a nominal is modified by a numeral denoting a quan- 
tity greater than one, e.g. Lepcha (xq@ cho sdm ‘three books’. The 
definite quantity expressed by the numeral is incompatible with the 
meaning of manifoldness denoted by the Lepcha plural suffixes, e.g. 


(8). 


8 €Gr\orl AE) SIN JE 
kasu—sa 2dkup —_fali ~nyi-wadm 
1S.OBL—GEN | child four be—-PRG 


‘I have four children.’ 


By the same token, whereas English has a zero-marked singular, Lep- 
cha lacks a singular. A form such as (x cho ‘book’, in (x G@ cho sdm 
‘three books’ is simply not marked for number. 

A Lepcha plural ending does not denote, but stresses what we call 
plurality in English. English or European plurality of a noun is often 
indicated by the context and in such cases is not expressed by a plural 
suffix in Lepcha. Modifiers like ‘many’ or ‘how many’ will take a 
plural in English, but not in Lepcha, for manifoldness need not neces- 
sarily be stressed in such a context, e.g. (9), (10). 


9 RKO AE) SEC 
2?ddo-sa ?dkup = nyi-wdm 
2S.OBL-GEN child — be-PRG 


‘Do you have children?’ 


10 RKO ABIL OF BF 
2ddo-sd cdnyur—re satet 2atin ~—_ go 
2S.OBL—GEN _ ear—DEF how.much big be 


“Your ears are so big!’ 


Moreover, Lepcha plural endings such as the human plural suffix 
go» -sang can be used with proper names or kinship terms, e.g. 
J€Es OG» nyimd—sang ‘Nyima and his friends’. Here the human plural 
suffix 9G» -sang conveys the sense of English ‘and the like’ or ‘and 
company’ or Latin cum suis. In this sense, the suffix 9q@ -sang de- 
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notes a group surrounding a particular person. Since Nyima is the 
proper name of an individual, of which there is only one, a ‘literal’ 
translation with an English plural form, i.e. *Nyimas, would yield an 
essentially different and somewhat absurd meaning. The notion ex- 
pressed is the identification of a group surrounding an individual or 
set of individuals or, in other words, of more specimens of the same. 
The Lepcha plural in 9q@» -sang occurs in such expressions as 3((0 
RBG” ?dbo ramu—sang [father mother—PL.H], in the meaning ‘fam- 
ily’ or ‘forefathers’, e.g. (11). 

The lack of plural suffix in (13) leaves unspecified the number of 
friends who have left the speaker, whereas the use of the human plu- 
ral suffix 9G» -sang in (14) enhances the sense of desolation of the 
speaker and the manifoldness of the friends which have abandoned 
him. In sentence (15), the numeral & kdt ‘one’ is used to express ex- 
plicit singular number. 


11 AG FIGT BWM HE 
kdyu réng—sang—re rdcdla —luk—do 
1P  Lepcha—PL.H—DEF still get.up—self 
BOYS 


ma—khut—ne—bam 
NEG—be.able-NEG—PRG 


“We Lepcha are still unable to stand up for our- 


selves.’ 
12 §esoe UO @) 
tingmu—sang rdnok = gum 
plainsfolk-PL.H black  be.AST 
‘Plainsfolk are black.’ 


‘People from the plains are black.’ 


13 €w) & HOS 
kasu tyol fat-non ma 
1S.0BL friend lose-RES AST 
‘My friend has disappeared.’ 
‘My friends have disappeared.’ 
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14 Eo) Be HOS 
kasu tyél-sang fat-non ma 
1S.0BL  friend—PL.H lose-RES AST 


‘My friends have disappeared.’ 


15 £o) GH HOS 
kasu ty6l—kat fat-non ma 
1S.0BL friend—one lose-RES AST 


‘One of my friends has disappeared.’ 


The plural morphemes 9q -sang (PL.H) and 93 -pang (PL.NH) are 
directly suffixed to the nominal constituent which they modify. This 
entails that the suffixes precede all case endings, postpositions, arti- 
cles or demonstrative pronouns which modify the nominal, but that, 
when a nominal consists of a noun immediately followed by a modi- 
fying adjective, the morphemes 9@» -sang (PL.H) and 93 -pang (PL.NH) 
follow the adjective, i.e. they follow the nominal constituent as a 
whole. 


16 (® JOE QS 
go —- ringngd—sang—re—m gd ma 
1S child-PL.LH-DEF-DAT __ be.happy — AST 


‘Tam fond of children.’ 


17 UM BF AIG BIE 
2dl6ng = muroé 2dtim—sang ma-—nyi-n 
now man big—PL.H NEG—be—NEG 


‘There are no tall men around at the moment.’ 


The suffix 93 -pang (PL.NH), which is otherwise restricted to non- 
human referents, can be used with any nominal to convey the sense of 
a collective, group or gang. 


18 GID 
kdyu—pang 
1P—PL.NH 
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‘we (collectively, as a group)’ 


19 VO) IN HO AIT AIOWD 
hu-nu ili thamcang dre rdbd—pang 
3S-ABL say animal this here—PL.NH 


OX JE 

la nyi-wdm 

also be—-PRG 
‘He said that such an animal also lives over here 
with us.’ 


When the definite article y -re is added, the specificity of the group in 
question is indicated. 


20 (FID 
kdyu réng—pang—re 
1P Lepcha—PL.NH—DEF 


“We, the Lepcha.’ 
“We, as Lepcha’ 


21 AG IG 
kdyu réng—sang—re 
1p  Lepcha—PL.H—DEF 


“We Lepcha...’ 
“Us Lepcha...’ 


The meaning of the morpheme 9@ -sang is in fact ‘whole, entire’ 
and the meaning of the morpheme 9x -pang is ‘thing, things’. With 
regard to the non-human plural marker 93 -pang, Griinwedel suggests 
that 93 -pang was not only used as a non-human plural marker at- 
tached to nominals, but also as a nominal head: mlo-pdn [mlo—pang] 
‘things’, sd-re glin-nd pdn [sare gunna—pang] ‘every thing’, kd-sii-sd 
pan [kasu-sd—pang]| ‘my things, mine’ (Griinwedel 1898a: 209). In 
his grammar, Mainwaring mentions the form nyi-pang ‘possessions’ 
(Mainwaring 1876: 97). Griinwedel also suggests that the use of 93 
-pang with human referents indicates a certain disrespect for these 
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referents (Griinwedel 1898a: 209). Although we do not, or no longer, 
find these usages, if the meaning of 93 -pang was indeed at one point 
strongly associated with ‘things’, an implied disrespect would have 
made sense. 

I have not been able to corroborate the analysis of the morpheme 
=) -nyum as a pronominal dual suffix, or as a dual suffix for nouns, as 
was first reported by Mainwaring in 1876, and repeated by Sinha 
(1966: 67) and Tamsang (1978: 10), for example in Mainwaring maro 
nyum ‘two persons’(1876: 27), go nun to nyum ka byi sho ‘to whom 
(two) I shall give it’ (1876: 42). If the speaker intends to express the 
dual number of nouns explicitly, the numeral = nyet ‘two’ is used, as 
in example (22). 


22 BFE Seow 
muro-nyet thi-wdm 
man-two _ reach—PRG 
“Two men are arriving’ 


Griinwedel analyses =) -nyum as a possible variant of the bound pro- 
nominal morpheme f= -nyim, as in a-nylim [?dnyum]’you two’, kd- 
nyum [kanyum] ‘us two’, but this usage appears to have fallen into 
disuse (Griinwedel 1898a: 108). Mainwaring provides examples such 
as dre nyum [?dre nyum] ‘these two’ (1876: 43), dre nyumkd sare ryu 
[2dre nyumka sare ryu| ‘of these two which is good?’ (1876: 33), re- 
flecting a usage of the morpheme &) -nyum in the sense of ‘a pair’. 
We indeed still find -nyum used in this meaning in spoken Lepcha to- 
day, e.g. (23). 


23 Ql TH OT HYG 
edre nyum—-kd — sare ryi-wung = gd 
this pair-LoC which good-PTC Q 


‘Which of these two is better?’ 


4.2 The definite and indefinite article 


The numeral & kdt ‘one’ is not an indefinite article as such, but can 
be used in some of the same functions as the indefinite article in Eng- 
lish, e.g. (15), (24) and (25), where the speaker wishes to make ex- 
plicit the singularity of the referent. 
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24 ¥) Gfooj, HE AK 
hu __lat-thi-bu—re ndm—-kat = nahdn non 
3S return—reach-FCT-DEF year-—one before RES 
‘His return here was a year ago’ 
‘He returned here a year ago’ 


25 JRE JES 
2ingngd—kdt —dd—nyi-tho ma 
child—one sleep—be-EXH AST 


“One of the children is already asleep.’ 


Lepcha & kdt ‘one’ can be used in the sense of ‘a certain’ or ‘a’, e.g. 
BFE muro kdt ‘a man, one man, a certain man’. It is also used in a 
few set phrases, like (9) 9=-( kdtnu plangkd ‘again and again’, lit- 
erally ‘one and then on top of that’. 


26 (QD) CAF ONE SHH STK 
go-nu sarong bu-kdt pacak—do tyak—hat 
1S-ABL today — snake-one almost-self tread—PRF 


‘I almost stepped on a snake today.’ 


27 BF HM WE 
muro kdt—do la ma-—nyi-n 
man one-self also NEG—be—NEG 


“There isn’t even one person left.’ 


The ending y -re is the Lepcha definite article (DEF). The definite 
article x -re acts as a true suffix in that it forms a prosodic word unit 
with the stem or phrase with which it combines. The suffix Fore is at- 
tached to nouns, e.g. BUTT, murore ‘the man’. Like the definite article 
in English, the Lepcha definite article fulfils a thematic or even con- 
trastive function, e.g. (20), (28), (29). The use of Lepcha y -re as a 
topic marker is a function of the meaning of a definite article. 
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Pee) 
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IS @ (FIeR) Bie 
li sare dorji-nun — zuk-—tho 
house which Dorji-ABL make—-EXH 


(QXX RUZ @) 
2ore—re rdre gum 
that-DEF this  be.AST 


‘This is the house that Dorji built.’ 


Feo}, BF Be GB) 
fan-tho—biu mdan-—re mon-sd gum 
burn—EXH-FCT meat—DEF pig—GEN be.AST 


“The meat that was burnt is pork.’ 


BFA) BHO} AE 
muro—nu zuk—tho—bu 2azom 
man—ABL make-EXH-FCT food 


(HC BS F 
zo—shang-re rdjom — nguin 
eat-INF—DEF easy become 


‘It’s easy to eat food that somebody else has 


cooked.’ 


The fact that the numeral €& kdt ‘one’ is a numeral and not a genu- 
ine indefinite article in the Western European sense is underscored by 
instances such as EWEL kal6k-kdt-re ‘the one mouse’, ‘that 
mouse’, in which & kdt is used in combination with the definite arti- 
cle y -re. The Lepcha definite article y -re is etymologically cognate 
with the root found in the Lepcha demonstratives Rr rdre ‘this’ and 
(Ax 2ore ‘that’, and it is easy to see how the meaning of the definite 
article is derived from the deictic function of the demonstrative. This 
also explains the speech habit of some speakers who use the definite 
article y -re as a stopgap when they pause in mid-sentence to formu- 


late their thoughts, e.g. (31). 


31 
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FEL (OT Fecoyon 
ren—do—m-re go-re  jen—sung—Id kam 
sir—self-DAT—DEF 1S—DEF other-story—also  little.bit 


WE MMOL MMT (3 
vyet-shang sdkcing—bd—re 2yd—nam—kd-re kay 
inquire-INF think-then—DEF  past-year-LOC-DEF 1P 


FIM OMT (XB CHT 
rong—sang—sd—re hlo—miing-sd sung—re 
Lepcha—PL.H-GEN—DEF peak-—devil-—GEN  story—DEF 


Ml BOAO) HB 
2yd-sd_ = munjui—sang—nu kdyu—m-re 
past—GEN grandmother-PL.H-ABL 1P—DAT-—DEF 


FRO HAG (BSE 
dun—?am—bd—-re kdyt-re ?otet—kd—re 
tell-PRG—when—DEF 1P—DEF  that.much—LOC—DEF 


(FA) TRO Showy 
ro—nu ryuld ma-—thyo—ne 
fear-ABL_ __ well NEG-—hear—NEG 


‘Sir, I want to ask you about another story as well. 
In the past, when our grandmothers told us the 
Lepcha stories about the devil of the mountains, 
we were so very frightened, that we didn’t listen to 
them very well.’ 


In contrast with English, the Lepcha definite article y -re can be 


affixed to pronouns to single out the person or persons in question, 
e.g. G2), G3): 
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32 VIG DA BF WL VT BV ©) 
huyu nong—ka mur6é rdre hu-re  edryim gum 
3P  inside-LOC man this 3S—DEF good be.AST 


“Among them, this man, he is good.’ 


33 EY JD) SWO( 
kasu-sd 2ing—nu li-ba 
1S.OBL-—GEN _ younger.sibling—-ABL say—when 


PIT ESI 
hu-re dok—bam 
3S—DEF  be.ill-PRG 


“According to my younger brother, he is ill.’ 


The following two examples illustrate the contrast between the use 
and the non-use of the Lepcha definite article y -re, whereby the arti- 
cle in sentence (35) singles out the house in question and highlights 
the house as the topic. 


34 RK IG HOG 
2ddo-sd li saba go 
2S.OBL-GEN house where Q 


“Where is your house?’ 


35 EON SOL BUGOHH( SE 3 
kasu-sd li-re manegombu-—ka nyi ma 
1S.OBL—GEN house-DEF Mane.Gomba-—LOC be AST 


“My house is in Mane Gomba.’ 


There is no zero morpheme expressing an indefinite category in 
Lepcha, i.e. the non-use of the definite article in Lepcha is not tanta- 
mount to expressing the notion of indefiniteness with respect to a 
noun. In examples (36) and (37) below, one of two actants in the sen- 
tences, viz. (@y ?éng—re *the boy’, is marked by the definite article y 
-re, whereas €@} kajui ‘the dog’ is not, even though it is appropriate in 
the given context to translate <¢@3 kaju into English with a definite 
article. 
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36 EWE WOHB* GB 
kalok—kat—re—m ?dlyi-nun—do sét ma 
mouse—one—DEF-DAT cat—ABL-self kill AST 


‘The cat itself killed the mouse.’ 


ot AF ECW HS 
26ng—re-m kaju-nun—do tsk ma 
boy—DEF—DAT dog—ABL-self bite AST 
“The dog bit the boy.’ 


Clearly, the Lepcha definite article expresses another meaning 
than for example the English definite article category. In Lepcha, the 
grammatical category of definiteness, like the Lepcha plural, takes 
part in a privative opposition, and not in an equipollent opposition 
like the English definite article, that contrasts with the corresponding 
indefinite article. In colloquial speech, the definite article is even on 
occasion observed to occur twice, as if to emphasise the singling out 
of the referent, e.g. BTN mar6é—re—re—m [man—DEF—DEF—DAT] ‘to 
that very man’. 

Mainwaring (1876: 23) and Tamsang (1980: 655) mention yet an- 
other ‘definite article’ %) -mu. However, this morpheme is not an arti- 
cle, but an individuative suffix for people, evidently cognate with the 
first element in both Lepcha Bye) muzU ‘body’ and Lepcha Br muro 
~ @(F maro ‘person’. We find this morpheme also in expressions such 
as %) G mu sd ‘purify the body after childbirth’, with @ sd meaning 
‘purify’, as in the expression 9%} G» muing sd ‘exorcise, purify ghosts’. 

The human individuative suffix %) -mu (IND) is attached directly 
to the numeral. In combination with & kdt ‘one’, the individuative 
suffix conveys the sense of ‘that very person, that specific person’ and 
in combination with = nyet ‘two’ it conveys the sense of ‘both of 
them’. In the following sentences, Lepcha %) -mu can be translated by 
the Nepali suffix -cahi, although it would be premature to simply 
equate the two categories. 


38 ar Hs) He fo 
edre kdt-mu kat—ka bi 
this | one-IND one-LOC _ give 
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‘Give it to him and to no one else.’ 


39 (ar @ v= Eso) ¥ 
eore 2y6k hunyi = nyet-mu-nu —zuik 
that work 3D two-IND-ABL make 


‘The two of them did that.’ 


40 (Hel Es) 0 
throm—ka kdt-mu kdat-re-—m klong 
market—LOC one—IND one—DEF—DAT send 


‘Send this to him and to him alone at the market.’ 
4.3 Pronouns 


4.3.1 Personal pronouns 


The personal pronouns, listed below in Diagram 12, differentiate 
three persons and three numbers. 








singular dual plural 
1st person (w go (1S) 4(§& kdnyi (1D) 1G kdyu (IP) 
2nd person @g ho (2S) ASE Pdanyi (2D) ag 2dyut (2P) 
3rd person vy hu (3S) v= hunyi (3D) v4 huyu (3P) 


Diagram 12: Personal pronouns 


The third person yy hu denotes only human referents. When the refer- 
ent is non-human a demonstrative is used, except in the case of fables 
or other tales in which animals are personified and the third person 
pronoun ¥) hu is used to refer to these animals. The morpheme ¢ ka, 
first person singular marker (S1) used in oblique and derived forms, 
forms a minimal pair with the morpheme « kd (P1), the correspond- 
ing first person plural marker. These morphemes should not be con- 
fused with the locative suffix < kd (LOC), or with the word ¢ ka ~ = 
kad, meaning ‘hand’, which is taken to be a shortened form of ace 
2dka ~ Q¢€ rdkd ‘hand’. The first person plural marker < kd (P1) 
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may be followed by a numeral to indicate the specific number of peo- 
ple included in the activity mentioned. 


41 


42 


43 


CHB) Bar Bay GE 
kd-sdm-nun ~~ 2y6k_ Padre zuik—nu lel-ka 
Pl—-three-ABL work this make-ABL complete—LOC 


‘Let us three get this job over and done with.’ 


TF oF B Be 
hé sarong shi = zuk—hdt 
2S today what make—PRF 


“What have you done today?’ 


¥) BOD 

hu ma—noéng—ne 

3S | NEG-go—NEG 
‘He didn’t go.’ 
‘He isn’t going.’ 
‘He won’t go.’ 


Singular possessive pronouns are formed by suffixing the genitive 


marker G  -sd (GEN) to the oblique forms of the singular pronouns 
listed in Diagram 13. The oblique forms listed in Diagram 13 are also 
used with the dative suffix, e.g. Section 4.9. 





Ist person 2ndperson 3rd person 
£G) kasus a((* 2ddo VC hudo 
“1S.OBL’ ‘2S.OBL’ “3S.OBL’ 











Diagram 13: Singular oblique pronouns 


The meaning of the element c+) sw in the first person singular 


oblique pronoun is as yet unclear. In everyday conversations, the first 
person singular marker ¢ ka (S1) may be directly followed by the 
genitive suffix, as in €@( AO kasd ?dbrydng ‘my name’. In the 
second and third person singular oblique pronouns we recognise the 
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element (* do ‘self’, which accentuates the identity of the referent de- 
noted by the constituent to which it is suffixed, in the sense of ‘this 
very one, by himself, on his own, of his own accord’, viz. oF (* 
marédo ‘the man himself’, a~« tado ‘oneself’, («(*«G( dodosd ‘per- 
sonal, of one’s own’. 


44 ECG A(IOp( 
kasu-sd 2dbrydng 
1S.OBL-GEN name 
‘my name’ 
45 RUKo SH 
2ddo-sa li 


2S.OBL—GEN house 


‘your house’ 


Dual and plural possessive pronouns are formed by suffixing the 
genitive marker to the dual and plural personal pronouns, viz. e(f=o( 
kdnyisd, (eo kdylisd, aster Panyisd, ao rdyusd, wEcu 
hunyisd, VIGO huyusd. Further usage of the genitive marker @( -sd is 
discussed below in Section 4.6. 


46 AGO Ey 
kdyu—sa kyong 
1P-—GEN village 


‘our village’ 


4.3.2 Demonstrative pronouns 


The Lepcha demonstrative pronouns Rr rdre ‘this’ and (8x Lore 
‘that’ and the interrogative pronoun wy sare ‘what’ are morphologi- 
cally transparent in the sense that they appear to consist of the ele- 
ment y -re, cognate with the definite article, combined with one of the 
following deictic elements: the proximal morpheme q 7d-, the distal 
morpheme (g 7o- or the interrogative morpheme w sa-. The proximal 
and distal morphemes refer to a location relative to that of the 
speaker. Some speakers use the proximal deictic morpheme as a 
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nominal head in itself, e.g. a(q@ ?dsd ‘with this’. The proximal ele- 
ment a 7d- could conceivably be etymologically related to the pro- 
nominal root found in the second person pronouns a(*« rddo, aj= 
Pdnyt and aig rdyu. 

In the following list of demonstratives, in which which we find not 
only demonstrative pronouns but also adverbs, we see the proximal 
element a ?d- prefixed to other morphemes that refer to a location 
relative to the speaker. 


Bido( = 2dthdng _ ‘this up there (to or at any point that is considered 


higher)’ 
Rik} rathu ‘this up over there, this up above there’ 
(Ol ?raba ‘this here’ 
ado rabi ‘this right here’ 
ass  2afi ‘this just here, this nearby here, this in this direc- 


tion, this to or towards here’ 
ae = Pathol (adj.) ‘very near, very close’ 
a(S) 2dpun (adj.) ‘near, close’ 


RO rdlem ‘in this direction, hither’ 

au®  2dlon ‘in this direction’ 

Bue  ?dlol ‘this way, in this direction’ 

R(x} rdchu ‘this down here, this down below, this lower 
down’ 

QW Pdcuin ‘below, lower down, beneath’ 


Many of these demonstratives have counterparts formed with the dis- 
tal morpheme (a 2o-. 


(Rdto( 2othang ‘that up there’ 
(23 2othu ‘that up over there’ 
(x3 rochi ‘that down here’ 


In some demonstratives we recognise a noun indicating a location, 
such as §5 pin ‘the other side, the opposite side’, and (6 bon ‘side’. 


ass rdpin ‘this on the other side’ 
(af3 Popin ‘that on the other side’ 
ad 2dbon ‘on this side’ 


(&6 ?obon ‘on that side’ 
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ass ad 2dpin edbon ‘on both sides, here and there’ 


Three other deictic elements commonly encountered are 3 pe-, 
also spelt {5 pi-, ‘over there’, % me- ‘down there’, and & td-, also 
spelt 9 fa-, ‘up there’. These elements may also be prefixed to the ar- 
ticle y re, viz. Sy pere ‘that over there’, also spelt §3 pir, S39 pyir, By 
pyur, =, mere ‘that down there’; Ar tdre ‘that up there’, or to other 
deictic elements mentioned above, such as y¢ petet ‘up to that place 
over there’, Ds pefi ‘there (near)’, WO pelom ‘in that manner’, IO 
mebi ‘there below’ (less distant than BOl mebd), BO mebd ‘there be- 
low’, BO melom ‘like that down there’, WO melon ‘in that direction 
down there’, aq tabd ‘above there, up there, ery tarere ‘the one there 
above’, AWE talem kén ‘above there, in that direction’, a talom ‘as 
it is there above’, combined with each other, e.g. 3s peme ‘there, 
down there’, or reduplicated 35 pepe ‘that there, yonder’. 

All the deictic elements introduced thus far form part of many de- 
monstratives and their corresponding interrogatives in Lepcha, as for 
example in the pair (@}( 2othd ‘then, at that time’, G@( sathd ‘when, 
at what time’. The demonstratives encode notions such as whether or 
not an indicated or implied referent is close to the deictic center, 
whether the referent is at a higher or lower elevation, moving toward 
or away from the deictic center. Some common demonstratives are 
listed below in order to illustrate this phenomenon. In the first set of 
examples, all the demonstratives and the corresponding interrogative 
contain the element q -bd, indicating a location relative to the 
speaker. 


aio rdbd ‘here’ 

(20( robd ‘there’ 

DOl pebd ‘there’ 

BO mebd_ ‘there below 
ao, tdbd ‘there above’ 
Go sabd ‘where’ 


° 
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The following pronouns of manner contain the element & ~ (© l6m ~ 
lom, ‘road, path’. 


RAY 
(WW 
a) 
BO 
A) 
ex) 
HON 


2dlom ‘like this’ 

2olom ‘like that’ 

pelom ‘like that’ 

melom ‘like that down there’ 
tdlom ‘like that there above’ 
salom ‘how, like what’ 
salomla ‘anyhow, anyway’ 


The element WY) -lem, expresses the meaning ‘towards, in the direction 
of’, is found in the following demonstratives. 


UY 
(&Q 
og 
MQ 


rdlem ‘in this direction, hither’ 
rolem ‘in that direction, thither’ 
salem ‘in what direction, whither, where’ 


tdlem kén ‘in the direction there above’ 


The element ( Jol ‘bend’ which forms part of a set of demonstratives 
is also used as a verb meaning “bend, bend onwards, turn or incline in 


a forward 


KA) 
(QS 
CoS 
EY) 


direction, be directed’. 


2dlol ‘this way, in this direction’ 

2olol ‘that way, in that direction’ 

salol ‘which way, in which direction, whither’ 
talol ‘up above there’ 


In the following examples the morpheme (@ -/on ‘in this direction’ is 


found. 


A) 
(Q® 


MS € 


The morpheme 
meaning ‘ 


rdlon in this direction 
rolon in that direction 
talon kén in the direction there above 
$ fet, also spelt § tyet and & tyat, expresses the 
until, up to’. 


aR 2dtet ‘this much, this many’ 
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($3 fotet ‘that much, this many’ 
Gg satet ‘how much, how many’ 
Se petet ‘up to that place over there’ 


The morpheme § fet is used as an approximative suffix with nominals 
and verbs, indicating a limit or boundary, a continuation or extension 
as far or as much as specified, e.g. wg Gyg satet khut tet ‘as much as 
possible’. When used with verbs, the morpheme ¢ #er is suffixed to 
the verb to express a limiting event with respect to the situation ex- 
pressed by the main verb. Occasionally the element § tet also occurs 
as a verb meaning ‘touch, aim’. 


47 BY ASSO) GH acdyg 
gun—Ilen 2dtim-nu—— gun—len  ?dcum-—tet 


all-than big—ABL all-than small—uontil 


‘from the greatest of all to the smallest’ 


48 F) OF By OM He 
hu _ satet zuk—tet go-la = zuk—sho 
38 how.much make-until 1S—also make—NPR 


‘IT will also do as much as he has done.’ 


4.3.3 Interrogative and relative pronouns 


Many interrogative pronouns contain the element q sa-. In addition 
to these pronouns Lepcha uses the pronouns @}3 shu ‘what’ and 3% tu 
‘who’. Occasionally, as in (51), interrogative pronouns are redupli- 
cated. The pronoun Gy sare ‘which’ is used with both human and 
non-human referents, whereas % tu ‘who’ is only used with human 
referents. Some interrogative pronouns are also used as relative pro- 
nouns, like Gy sare ‘which’ in example (53). The notion ‘why?’ is 
expressed by the expression GRAY shumdtne ‘why’, sometimes spelt 
GRO) shimdtnu. Questions containing an interrogative pronoun are 
sometimes facultatively marked by the clause-final interrogative par- 
ticle @ god (Q). Yes/no questions are not marked by the interrogative 
particle. 


49 


50 


51 


a2 


53 
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Reo & 3G 
2ddo-sd tyél ti 80 
2S.OBL-—GEN friend who Q 


“Who is your friend?’ 


&B HO) INA G 
2rdyu—m tui—nu lik-bam 
2P.OBL—DAT who-ABL  call—PRG 


N 


© 9% 


‘Who is calling you?’ 


® UME GE} BG 
go cdléng—do_ shii—shi wk sgt 
1s now-self what—what do must 


‘What should I do now?’ 


ATIF OBEY Ba} GBA 
2dre—zang shutimu—dep—re rddyut  shtimdtne 
this—like man—with—DEF fight why 


PEHIE 
dong—shang go 
search-INF Q 


“Why are you picking a fight with a guy like him?’ 


HOW YEG BITI-6 WE 

zonggu—re sukdum—sd ?dre-zang  lydng—kat 
Dzongu—DEF world-GEN this—like land—one 
OQ) OL EIT COUT AF 

gum sare—kd—re sabd-re rong 
be.AST which-—LOC—DEF where-DEF Lepcha 


ASO He 

2dgit thop—sho 

tribe get—NPR 
‘Dzongt is one of those places on earth in which, 
where, we can find Lepcha people.’ 
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Notions such as ‘everywhere’ and ‘everyone’ are expressed in 
Lepcha by using interrogative pronouns reinforced with the mor- 
pheme qy /d ‘also’, e.g. Geoia Sabdlda ‘everywhere’, ANY shuld ‘eve- 
rything, whatever’, Gay sathdld ‘always’, a4 tuld ‘everyone, 
someone, anyone, whoever’. When these are combined with a nega- 
tive verb they convey the senses ‘nowhere’, ‘no one’, etc, e.g. (55). 
The pronoun % tu ‘who’ is also found reinforced with (« do ‘self’, 
VIZ. @\(*« tudo ‘any person, anybody, anyone’. 


54 TF wr 
hé  sathalad) ~ma-—yd-n 
2S always NEG—know—NEG 


BU TE fore 

shila ma—yd-n li-sho 

everything NEG—know-—NEG = say—NPR 
“You’re always saying: I don’t know, I don’t know 
anything.’ 


59 (OD) GO BBQ 
go-nu shila ma—mdt-ne 
1S—-ABL everything NEG—do—-NEG 


‘I didn’t do anything.’ 


56 BIO EF Or 
2dbi ran sabdla 
here and everywhere 


‘here and everywhere’ 


4.3.4 Indefinite pronouns 


Common indefinite pronouns referring to unspecified persons or 
things are i rel ‘each’, R09 2aflik ‘some’, @) gun ‘all, every’, & 
tydng ‘whole, all’, Eyer} kumding ‘other’, 9-G rangsd ~ 9G» rangsar 
‘other’, & jen ‘other’. 7 

The adjective 9r-@ rangsd ~ orc» rangsdr, sometimes spelt 9-G 
rangs6 ~ 9-(G» rangsor or TVG rungso ~ VC rungsor, expresses the 
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meaning ‘another, second, different’ in the sense of ‘a second one’, 
‘one more’, but also in the sense of‘a different one from the one at 
hand’. The adjective a(@ 2dsdr is taken to be a short form of 9r@ 
rangsa ~ ee rangsar. The adjective € jen ‘other, another, different, 
additional’ might be a loan from Dzongkha or Drénjoke masa 
zhenmi or 9@3; zhen ‘other’, although the Lepcha and Dranjoke mean- 
ings cannot be simply equated. In older texts, we find the form ¢% 
jemen ‘other, another, different, additional’, which is taken to be an 
older form of ¢ jen. The etymological relationship between the forms 
& jen and ¢% jemen and the Dzongkha and Drdanjoke forms is as yet 
unclear. The adjective € jen ‘other, another, different, additional’ is 
used in much the same way as 9c rangsd, e.g. & «wy jen sung ‘an- 
other story’ in example (31) of this chapter, or ¢ Kos ¥ jen thampang 
dep [other object with] ‘with other objects’. The form @ jen ‘other, 
another, different, additional’ is also used as what could be called a 
true indefinite pronoun, i.e. used independently as a pronominal head, 
which can be directly followed by suffixes and/or a definite article, 
€.8 FIGesd) jen—sang—nu [other-PL.H—ABL] ‘by others’. 


S7 F BID MW BY (FH) HS 
jen  mitng—pang la gun ro-nu nong ma 


other devil-PL.NH also all fear-ABL go AST 


‘All the other devils were also afraid and left.’ 


58 (F JOE JE 9 
rong li-kat nyi gang 
Lepcha house-one be if 


ITO ASO IS AGI SEE 
rungsdr ?dgit-sd li rdgydp nyi-sho 
other tribe-GEN house much be—NPR 
‘If there is one Lepcha house there, there will be 
many more houses of other tribes.’ 


The meaning expressed by the adjective £3 kumduing is ‘other, 
different, strange, foreign, alien’, in the sense of ‘someone or some- 
thing that does not resemble the person or thing referred to’. The noun 
%(* mar6é ‘man, person’ may also be used to express the notions 
“someone, someone else, anyone, whoever, another person’, e.g. (60). 
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When the noun 4 maro is reinforced with (* do ‘self’, this yields the 
meaning ‘the man himself’, as in =7(* 45 marédo zukbdm [man— 
self make—PRG] ‘the man is doing it himself’. 


59 De) 7TT 3G 
pe kumding —maro-re tui god 
over.there other man—DEF who Q 


“Who is that strange man?’ 


60 (AIK BB QM BF (oe 
2ore—do ma-—mat le maro6 thyo—sho 
that—self NEG—do REQ man hear—NPR 


‘Please don’t do that. People will hear.’ 


In example (61), we see the adjective € jen ‘other, another’, the noun 
%(* maro ‘man, person’, the adjective €)%} kumdung ‘different, 
strange’ and the plural suffix 9@ -sang, all grouped together in one 
phrase. 


61 FOF Ejeet ey 
jen maro kumdiung—sang—re 
other man different-PL.H—-DEF 
SOK O BE 
2abi—-do lat ma—kon 


here-self return NEG—allow 


‘Other people, outsiders, they were not allowed to 
come here.’ 


The adjective ajo ?aflik ‘some’, referring to either persons or 
things, is derived from the verb §@ fli ~fe flim ‘divide, separate’, 
from which the adverb §@ flik ‘apart, aside’ is also derived. The form 
(5 kdflik ‘some’ is also found, albeit less frequently. 


62 RSS F BIS 
2aflik-re—m ma—bi-n 
some—DEF—DAT NEG-—give—NEG 
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‘Some people were not given any.’ 


The form y rel occurs as a noun expressing the meaning ‘piece’ 
and as an adverb in the sense ‘separate, separately, respectively’. As a 
main verb r rel expresses the meaning ‘separate maize from the cob’. 
The form r rel is also used as an indefinite pronoun expressing the 
meaning ‘each’. More often than not the reduplicated form is used, 
expressing the meanings ‘one by one, one after the other, each one in- 
dividually’. 


63 VB TX So 
huyu—m_rel-rel bi 
3P-DAT each-each give 


‘Give one to each of them.’ 


For the concepts ‘all’, ‘every’ and ‘whole’, the words @) gun and 
«& tydng are used. In order to grasp the difference between @) gun 
‘all, every’ and «& tydng ‘all, whole’, it is important to realise that 
when @)y gun ‘all, every’ is used, everybody or everything that is re- 
ferred to is seen as an individual person or item, whereas when «& 
tydng is used a reference is made to the whole or the entirety of a 
group of things or people. 


64 ROG JH By AHyAUty SE 
2abd-sd li gun ?dzuk—rdzuk ~—nyi 
here-GEN house’ all _ pretty-pretty be 


“All the houses here are very nice.’ 


4.4 The ablative suffix 


The invariant meaning of the ablative suffix 0) ~ @) -nun ~ -nu is 
source or cause. Lepcha 0) ~ @) “nun ~ -nu is cognate with the Limbu 
comitative suffix -nu ‘with, from’, which also fulfils an ablative func- 
tion. Lepcha 0) ~ @) -nun ~ -nu is suffixed to nominals, verbs or 
clauses and the apparently different types of meaning which the mor- 
pheme (3) ~ ) -nun ~ -nu expresses in these combinations are a func- 
tion of the difference in the syntactic status of the constituent to which 
the morpheme is attached. 
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There are native speakers and Lepcha authors who consistently use 
the form 0) -nun after nouns and the form () -nu after verbs. This is 
generally regarded as proper or correct usage. However, this is clearly 
a cultivated norm because in practice most speakers and writers do 
not observe any distinction. This is just one facet of a wider socio- 
linguistic phenomenon in Lepcha, for in Lepcha textbooks norms of 
speech are often prescribed which deviate from the actual norms ob- 
served in natural speech. In the examples which I adduce below, the 
two allomorphs 3) -nun and QQ) -nu are used seemingly at random. 
Two general tendencies can be observed. One is the tendency to use 
the form ) -nun more frequently in combination with nouns and the 
form () -nu more frequently with verbs, an artificial tendency which, 
as already pointed out, is not observed consistently. A second ten- 
dency is to use the form form 0) -nun in the sense of ‘by, through’, 
whereas the abbreviated form form @) -nu more often occurs in the 
sense of ‘from, since’, but here too there is little consistency. The 
situation therefore appears to be in flux, and widespread bilingualism 
may have exacerbated the confusion because in certain areas fluent 
monolingual speakers of Lepcha are in the minority. 

One sense which the suffix ) ~ @) -nun ~ -nu expresses when af- 
fixed to nouns and adverbs denoting a place or time is the ablative, 
viz. to mark the source, origin or point of departure for the activity 
denoted by the main verb. In such contexts the ending is comparable 
in function to English ‘from’. 


65 RISO) GO whe 
2dbi-nu shila ma—shi-n 
here-ABL everything +NEG—see—NEG 


‘From here I cannot see anything.’ 


66 (® FEAT GOW) (& 8 
go kom 2ore sabd—nu thop te 
1S money that where-ABL get DUB 


“Where would I get that kind of money from?’ 


67 HAF) (W (AIG AE 
sarong—-nu— go choli-kd nong—sho 
today-ABL 1S — school-LOc go-—NPR 
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“As of today, I shall go to school.’ 


68 R(@)) 
?2dlut—nu 
heart—ABL 


‘from the bottom of my heart’ 


69 CF GOW) 
h6  sabad—nu 
2S where—ABL 
“Where are you from?’ 
“Where do you come from?’ 
“Where did you come from?’ 


70 HPO}NWA) AHS 
darjulydng—nun — kdlenpting—tet 
Darjeeling-ABL Kalimpong-—until 


‘from Darjeeling to Kalimpong’ 


ze RMA) ASS 
2dthyak—-nu 2dti-tet 
head—ABL sole—until 


‘from head to toe’ 


The Lepcha ablative suffix 0) ~ @) -nun ~ -nu can be affixed to 
nominals to express an agent, which in some other languages such as 
Limbu or Kulung would be termed ergative or instrumental. For a fur- 
ther discussion of the meaning and function of the ablative suffix, the 
reader is referred to Section 5.13 below. 


4.5 The lative suffix 


In its ablative sense, the Lepcha ablative suffix 0) ~ ~) -nun ~ -nu 
contrasts with the Lepcha lative suffix @ -lém ‘via, through’. The la- 
tive suffix indicates via which or through which motion a location is 
reached. Whereas the Limbu root -/am occurs both as a noun meaning 
‘road, way’ and as a mediative suffix meaning ‘via, from’, the Lepcha 
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root @& -/d6m occurs as the lative suffix, as a noun in the meaning 
‘road, way’ and as a verb in the meaning ‘walk’. Both the Lepcha and 
the Limbu forms reflect the Tibeto-Burman root */am ’road, direc- 
tion’. As examples (72) and (73) show, the Lepcha ablative suffix 0) 
~ @) -nun ~ -nu and the lative suffix @® -/dm ‘via’ are closely related 
in function but distinct in meaning. Whereas in example (72) Lepcha 
® -l6m suggests a particular direction or pathway, in sentence (73) 
only the point of origin is suggested by 3) ~ @) -nun ~ -nu. In sen- 
tences (74)-(77), we see more examples of the suffix @ -/dm ‘via’. 


72. (® (BOW® fre 
go _prolydng—lom thi 
1s Bhutan—via reach 


‘I arrived by way of Bhutan.’ 


We (@ (DMA) Se 
go _—prolydng-nu _ thi 
1s Bhutan—ABL __ reach 


‘T arrived from Bhutan.’ 


74 OW HE GOS 
kting—l6m  kting—kong glet-non = ma 
tree—via tree—branch drop-RES AST 


‘Branches fell down from the tree.’ 


i) ¥) JOH & EGs 
hu li-lom pla yet—non ma 
3S house—via come.out descend—RES AST 


‘He came out of his house and went down.’ 


76 RW (@ EE He 
?ddo-lobm go kém—-kam thop—sho 
2S.0OBL—via 1S money-little.bit get—NPR 


‘lll get some money through you.’ 
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77 VF) BBW CYPHIGW ( (ky 
hu = mak =myong shumyu—sang—l6m go __ thyo 
3S die experience person—PL.H—via 1s hear 


‘I heard from these people that he died.’ 


There are a number of Lepcha suffixes which are similar in mean- 
ing but distinct from both the ablative and the lative suffixes. One of 
these is the Lepcha suffix a -ren ‘since’. Whereas ¥ -ren ‘since’ has a 
straightforward temporal meaning ‘since’, e.g. (78), the use of the ab- 
lative suffix 0) ~ @) -nun ~ -nu implies a cause, a change of heart or 
some similar implication because of its meaning denoting origin, e.g. 
(79). 


78 Ge F 
tasd—ren 
yesterday—since 


“since yesterday’ 


12 G0) 
taso—nu 
yesterday—ABL 


“since yesterday, from yesterday on’ 


Another such suffix is the Lepcha ending ¢ -kdn ‘side, towards, in 
the direction’. This Lepcha morpheme to some extent resembles the 
frequent usage of the suffix -patti ‘side’ in some varieties of collo- 
quial eastern Nepali and, for that matter, the use of the English post- 
position ‘side’ in Bhutanese and Lepcha English, e.g. ‘He went Dar- 
jeeling side’, i.e. ‘He went to/towards Darjeeling’. As a noun, Lepcha 
¢€ -kon translates into English as ‘side’. 


80 EEO ES 
hé = ka-sad_—s kon ___ tyttk 
2S SI-GEN side _ kick 


“You kicked it towards me.’ 
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81 ACE (10 
nong—kon — tho 
inside—side put 


‘Put it inside.’ 


82 > (Owl E Ae 
go _ prolydng—-kén noéng—sho 
1s Bhutan-side go-NPR 


‘Iam going in the direction of Bhutan.’ 


83 ( (W-E( AE 
go _—prolydng-kad ~— néng—sho 
1s Bhutan-—LOC  go-NPR 


‘Iam going to Bhutan.’ 


4.6 The genitive and comitative suffixes 


The Lepcha suffix G  -sd (GEN) expresses possession, part-whole re- 
lationships and related semantic functions. 


84 AL EGY JH (WS 
2dre kasu-sd li go ma 
this 1S.0BL-GEN house be AST 


“This is my house.’ 


85 EWN UE EF SEs 
kasu—sa 2dkad nyet nyi ma 
1S.0BL-GEN hand two be _ AST 


‘I have two hands.’ 
86 €or AE) = JES 


kasu-sd ?dkup = nyet nyi ma 
1s.OBL—GEN child two be AST 


‘I have two children.’ 


87 


88 
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Ho 8 

kting—sa 2un 

tree-GEN horse 
‘a wooden horse’ 

Ko && 

fat-sa fatyok 

earth-GEN pot 


‘an earthen pot’ 


The Lepcha comitative suffix G( ~ q -sd ~ -sa ‘with’ is partially ho- 
mophonous with the genitive suffix G -sd. Usage of the genitive suf- 
fix @( -sd is straightforward and ubiquitous in the language, but the 
usage of the comitative suffix requires some discussion and must be 
contrasted with the instrumental function of the Lepcha ablative suf- 
fix () ~ @) -nun ~ -nu. The comitative suffix can be used to indicate 
the instrument or means by which an action is enacted or takes place. 


89 


90 


91 


92 


WS Bor VE He 
go —- Puing—sd 2aka céng—sho 
1s water—with hand wash—NPR 


‘I wash my hands with water.’ 


® THe [3 
go  nyligt-sd pi-sho 
1S pen—with  write-NPR 


‘I write with a pen.’ 
PWR IG ww 


phyokmi-sa — li phyok 
broom—with house = sweep 


‘Sweep the house with the broomstick.’ 
TRowl ) Vi 
rytim—sa dum hrdp 
needle—with cloth sew 


‘Sew cloth with a needle.’ 
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Whereas the suffix ) ~ @) -nun ~ -nu marks the agent performing 
an action, the Lepcha comitative suffix Go ~ G -sd ~ -sa marks the 
implement with which the situation is enacted, e.g. (93)-(96). The 
situation in Lepcha is markedly different from that in Limbu, where 
the Limbu comitative suffix 0) ~ @) -nun ~ -nu fulfils both comitative 
and ablative functions. In Lepcha, the suffix 0) ~ @) -nun ~ -nu de- 
notes origin, whereas the suffix q( ~ G -sd ~ -sa denotes belonging 
and expresses the comitative sense ‘with’. The comitative suffix G( ~ 
G» -sd ~ -Sa is especially used when the referent of the constituent it 
modifies is the obvious choice of means by which to enact the situa- 
tion denoted by the main verb, i.e. when the activity denoted by the 
verb, in a manner of speaking, belongs to the implement. It is via the 
sense of belonging that an etymological relationship with the nearly 
homophonous Lepcha genitive suffix becomes plausible. However, 
note that in examples (93) through (95), the ablative suffix 0) ~~) 
-nun ~ -nu could be used instead of Lepcha G( ~ ww -sd ~ -sa , 
whereas in sentence (96) the use of 0) ~ @) -nun ~ -nu would yield an 
awkward or less obvious reading. This is because the notion of origin, 
cause or source would yield suitable applications in examples (93) 
through (95), but not in utterance (96), where the knife is merely an 
implement accompanying the action. 


93 RISC Fi 
go  rdmik-sad = ngadk—bam 
1s eye-with look—PRG 


‘I look with my eyes.’ 


94 @® UB TH 
go rdnytir-sd =nyen—bam 
1s ear—with — listen—PRG 


‘I listen with my ears.’ 


95 > RMOC SH 
go Pdbong—sda jok—bam 
1s mouth—with talk—PRG 


‘I talk with my mouth.’ 
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96 (oo Eo GOSi 
go badnkup—-sd_tyék—bdm 
1s knife-with cut—PRG 


‘Iam cutting with a knife.’ 


In the following examples, both the Lepcha ablative suffix ) ~ a) 
-nun ~ -nu and the Lepcha comitative suffix G( ~ G -sd ~ -sa are 
used. The difference in meaning is that in example (97) the pen is de- 
picted as a means or point of origin and therefore highlighted as the 
means by which the writing takes place, whereas in example (98) the 
pen is merely mentioned as the obvious means with no special high- 
lighting of its function as the implement. 


97 Bw) G He 
nyuigu-nu shi —_zuik—sho 
pen—ABL what make—NPR 


“What do you use a pen for?’ 


98 BO} GB He 
nyugu-sd shi zuk—sho 
pen—with what make—NPR 


“Why are you using a pen?’ 


The comitative suffix Go ~ Gw -sd ~ -sa ‘with’, is also used with 
numerals, e.g. (99) and Section 3.12. Occasionally, the comitative 
suffix is also used to coordinate arguments, e.g. (100), (101), (102) 
and (104). 


99 NE ow & 
khd—kat sa kat 
score—one with one 


‘twenty one’ 
100 WYO} & Fo} BIG 


phyuk-bi sa — jen—bi ma-fli-ne 
be.rich-FCT with other—FCT NEG-separate—NEG 


‘Don’t distinguish between the rich and the poor.’ 
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101 CdS Gol Gor BF 
sathang sd sacdk — punzok 
tiger with leopard forest 


B(DID ©) 
thamcadng—pang gum 
animal—PL.NH be. AST 


“Tigers and leopards are animals of the jungle.’ 


102 Fo oT & Bw ) 
hé sa go-re__—‘tyél ?edryim gum 
2S with 1S—DEF friend good be.AST 


“You and J are good friends.’ 


The postposition + dep ‘together, along with’ is often used in 
combination with or as an alternant to the comitative suffix G( ~G -sd 
~ -sa ‘with’. The postposition + dep ‘together’ indicates accompani- 
ment. 


103 CF VE @ 
hé — hu-—dep nong 
2S  3S-together go 


“You go with him.’ 


104 TAO Ge 74 BEE Si 
ruba Sad ngu  rung—ka dep bam 
tortoise with fish water-LOC together dwell 
“The tortoise and the fish live together in the 


water.’ 


105 €£$ DEH Y 
ka-—dep nong—-ka le 
S1-together go-LOC REQ 


‘Please go with me.’ 
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106 ¥) (HE BFE BOY 
hu throm-ka muro—dep ma—nong—ne 
3S  market-LOC man-—together NEG—go—NEG 


“He went to the market without anyone else.’ 


107 ¥) VK GE 
hu hudo-sa tyél—dep 
3S 3S.O0BL-—GEN _ friend—together 


DMO OH 
cdléng—do lat 
just.now-self return 


‘He just came together with his friend.’ 


A verb that should be mentioned here is & cho ‘unite, join’. Tam- 
sing lists the word f= nyip ‘together’, but no examples of this form 
have been attested (Tamsang 1980: 376). 


108 @ KA) DE 
go chdé-nun nong—ka 
1S join-ABL_~—s go-LOC 


‘Pll join you and then let’s go.’ 


4.7 The locative suffix 


The invariant meaning of the Lepcha suffix - -kd, which I have ex- 
pediently labelled ‘locative’, is one of ‘direction’, and the locative 
suffix may be attached to nominals, verbs and entire clauses. The in- 
variant meaning of direction yields the notion of a supine when the 
locative suffix < -kd is affixed to a verb, e.g. (107), and produces an 
adhortative meaning when suffixed to an entire clause, e.g. (108). The 
latter uses of the locative suffix < -kd are treated in Section 5.12. 
When the locative morpheme «( -kd is suffixed to a noun, it denotes 
the site of an activity or the destination towards which an activity is 
directed. The supine, adhortative and locative senses of the Lepcha 
locative morpheme « -kd are all functions of the same meaning, i.e. 
the goal toward which the action or situation is directed. The locative, 
supine and adhortative senses of the Lepcha locative category are 
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treated in separate sections of the grammar, but the same gloss (LOC) 
is used throughout the grammar in keeping with the analysis of this 
morpheme as indexing a single grammatical category with a uniform 
Gesamtbedeutung in all cases. Comparativists should keep in mind 
that the fact that the locative < -kd in its various functions synchroni- 
cally represents a single grammatical category in modern Lepcha does 
not necessarily preclude that the three syntactically distinct uses of 
this morpheme may actually derive from historically distinct etyma 
through convergent evolution or analogy. The Dzongkha locative suf- 
fix ~x khar, more usually pronounced kha, which particularly occurs 
in toponyms, might reflect the same etymon as Lepcha locative 
-kd, but it is unclear at this point whether an etymological relationship 
obtains between the two. 


109 ( WE OF 6 
go _lyem—ka nong—det ma 
1s play-LOC go-move_ AST 


‘Iam going to play.’ 


110 SEE do-€( 
kdnyi — dep theng—ka 
1D together sing—LOC 


‘Come on, join us in singing.’ 


111 IW ASEE IIo SEs 
li 2dking—kd _ ribirip nyi ma 
house  front-Loc ribi.plant be AST 


‘There are ribiplants in front of the house.’ 


The Lepcha locative morpheme < -kd, when suffixed to a nomi- 
nal constituent, can fulfil a regular locative function indicating the 
location, place or site of an activity or situation, e.g (112)-(113). 


112 §G-E( 
li-kd 
house—LOC 


‘at home’ 
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113 ide FH SUG 
sdthang punz6k—kd_ bdadm—sho 
tiger forest-LOC dwell—NPR 


“Tigers live in the jungle.’ 


The locative ending «( -kd can also express the destination or entity 
towards which an activity or situation is directed, e.g. (114)-(115). 
Example (112) can therefore be correctly translated into English 
‘home’, in the sense of ‘homewards’ or ‘at home’, depending on 
which of the two meanings the speaker wishes to express. 


114 W® CHQYDA XE 
go kalenpting—ka nong—sho 
1s Kalimpong-LOC  go—NPR 


‘Iam going to Kalimpong.’ 


When affixed to a nominal denoting an animate referent, as in the fol- 
lowing example, Lepcha - -kd can be contrasted with the Lepcha da- 
tive suffix 4 -m, e.g. (115) vs. (116) and the discussion in Section 4.8. 


115 ® EP) El E( (450 
go kaju-ka kam zo bi 
1s dog-Loc _little.bit food give 


‘I gave some food to the dog.’ 


116 ® EVE €( (450 
go kaju-re-—m kam zo. bi 
1S dog—DEF-DAT little.bit food give 


‘I gave the dog some food.’ 


4.8 The dative suffix 


The dative suffix @ -m (DAT) indicates the entity towards which the 
action or situation expressed by the verb is directed, but in a much 
more personal way than the locative suffix « -kd. The meaning ex- 
pressed by the locative suffix may be called ‘local, directional’, 
whereas the meaning expressed by the dative suffix may be called ‘af- 
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fected’. The Lepcha dative suffix marks what in many Western lan- 
guages would be called the ‘direct object’ of a sentence. When an ac- 
tivity expressed by a verb is directed ‘to’ or ‘for’ someone or some- 
thing, the goal is marked by the dative suffix 4 -m. The dative suffix 
may mark the place to or towards which the motion is directed, or the 
person or thing to whom the action is directed, or for whom the action 
is intended. In other words, the verb expresses an activity that is tar- 
getted at an entity or object and the affected target or beneficiary of 
the activity or emotion is marked by the dative suffix. 


shes VO) EC) or & (x Sore 
hu-nu—— kasu-m rangsar cho bi-sho 
3S-ABL 1S.OBL—DAT other book give—-NPR 


“He’ll give me the other book.’ 


118 €yay ar BE 
kasu—m-—nu ore ma—yad-n 
1S.OBL—DAT—ABL that NEG—know—NEG 


‘T didn’t know that.’ 


119 BF ECWEE GF HUH 
muro kdnyi-do-m shi’ sdkcing—shang 
man 1D-self-DAT what think—INF 


“What will people think of the two of us?’ 


120 EG) (FEOF 
kasu-—m dok—wdm 
1S.OBL—DAT be.ill-PRG 


‘Iam feeling ill.’ 


A combination of the meanings of the dative suffix with the mean- 
ing of the locative suffix is not semantically plausible. Therefore, the 
dative suffix is not likely to be combined with the locative suffix. The 
meanings of the two suffixes can be contrasted as follows: When a 
referent is marked by the locative suffix, the action is directed to- 
wards the referent, which may be a person, place or thing. When a 
referent is marked by the dative suffix, we can say that the described 
action or state is more emphatically intended to affect the referent, or 
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that the referent is or would be affected in a more immediate way. We 
can see this illustrated in examples (121) through (128) below. For 
example, in (121) the general act is expressed of more or less acciden- 
tally coughing in someone’s face without meaning to do so. If the 
speaker had used RFT rdmlem—re—m [face-DEF—DAT], rather than 
RFE ?dmlem—kd [face—LOC], it would have been clear that the act of 
coughing into someone’s face had been deliberate. 


{21 BT BFA BX 
muro-sd_ —- 2amlem—kd ma-—hleng 
man-GEN  face—LOC NEG—cough 


‘Don’t cough into someone’s face.’ 


122, ot FFE E( IGG Hor TIE 
ka-sd — hunyi-kd_—linshet’ =shilad = ma-nyi-n 
S1-GEN 3D-LOC speech nothing NEG—be—NEG 


‘I don’t have anything to say to them.’ 


123 BE EG) S 
hé — kasu-m tyuik 
2S 1S.OBL—DAT _ kick 


“You kicked [it to] me.’ 


124 FEO EE Sh 
h6 ka-sad_ ~—sk6n—ka tyuik 
28 SI-GEN  side-LOC _ kick 


“You kicked it in my direction.’ 


125 (WO) ¥) OWE 2) 
go-nun hu lydng-kad yuk klong 
1S-ABL 3S  land-LOC letter send 


‘I sent a letter to his place.’ 


126 Sr70F 6) 
cingngd—re—m buk 
child-DEF-DAT hit 


‘Strike the child!’ 
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127 (SF Gi 
fo-re-—m tsdm 
bird—DEF—DAT hold 
“Catch the bird!’ 
128 ARE BJO 


kdyu—do—m-re ma—bi-ne 
1P—self-—DAT—DEF NEG-—give—NEG 


“We were not given it.’ 


4.9 Adjectives 


The Lepcha equivalent to an English adjective may be an adjective or 
a verb expressing a state or a condition. Many adjectives are formed 
from verbs by adding the prefix a, ?d- and sometimes suffixing @ -m 
to the verb root, e.g. rv} ryu ‘be good’, Rr}, 2dryum ‘good’, as men- 
tioned in Chapter 3. Some common adjectives are listed below. 


awh) ?dhyur ‘red’ 
aia  rdndk ‘black’ 
ae ddim =— ‘white’ 
as  ?rdcor ‘sour’ 
R(t) 2dzuk ‘pretty 
a, ?dryim ‘good’ 
RG} rdsum ‘spicy’ 
as = Pdklyam_ = ‘sweet’ 

aah  rdhydng ‘cold’ 

arg  rdkydng ‘light, bright’ 


° 


An adjective describes or specifies the properties or attributes of a 
noun. Adjectives used adnominally generally follow the noun they 
modify, e.g. ® & 16m ral [road new] ‘the new road’, although the or- 
der may be reversed for emphasis. 


129 BY Qh BB 
2ung rdhyang ma-—thong 
water cold NEG—drink 
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‘Do not drink cold water.’ 


130 MBA a7 JE 
tukpopot-re = rdklyam nyi 
peach—DEF sweet be 


‘Peaches are sweet.’ 


Nouns are modified by adjectives, whereas adjectives may be 
modified by intensifiers, such as a(q@ ?dgydp ‘much, very’, some- 
times shortened to @ gydp, and (* do ‘self’, or a combination of both 
as in (131) and (132). 


131 AT YAS Ar H & 
edre tukpoépot rdgydp—do klyam—bam 
this peach much-self be.sweet—-PRG 


“This peach is very sweet.’ 


132 QT WK AG} 
care—re gydp—do 2akhu 
this-DEF = much-self expensive 


“This is very expensive.’ 


4.10 Comparative and superlative constructions 


A comparative construction is formed by means of the postposition @ 
len ‘than, compared to’, which follows the element it modifies. In 
other words, the postposition @ /en ‘than’ is suffixed to the element 
with which the comparison is made. 


133 ME Q HIE ary SE 
pemkit len  nurkit Prdryim nyi 
Pemkit than Nurkit good be 


‘Nurkit is better than Pemkit.’ 


134 Ql EST BOO 
2dre kaju—re pe len cong 
this dog—-DEF  over.there than be.quick 
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“This dog is quicker than that one over there.’ 


A superlative meaning is expressed by comparison with a totality ex- 


pressed by @y gun “all, every’. 


135 (8 BQ AV 3 
ore gun—len nahdn  noéng ma 
that all-than before go AST 


‘He left before everyone else.’ 
136 &@ G® J803 Gy 


go —_ gun-—len tim—bi gum 
1s all-than big—FCT be. AST 


‘Iam the biggest one of all.’ 


A superlative meaning may also be expressed by suffixing x} -chik 


‘most, worthy’, or (x -cho ‘best, greatest’, to the root. 


137 sy YF S&X GB) 
hu muro tim—cho gum 
3S man big—most __be.AST 


“He’s the biggest man of all.’ 


138 ¥) BF [8x4 G) 
hu muro tim—-chik gum 
3S man big—most __ be.AST 
‘He is the biggest man.’ 


4.11 Numerals 


The Lepcha numerals from zero through ten are as follows: 


Se ti “Zero” 
€( kat ‘one’ 
= nyet “two’ 
G»( sam ‘three’ 


sio ——fali ‘four’ 
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57} fangu ‘five’ 
or tarok “S1x’ 
<&  kakyék ‘seven’ 
€+£) kaku ‘eight’ 
<(& — kakyot ‘nine’ 
€JSe kati ‘ten’ 


The numerals from eleven through nineteen are formed through suf- 
fixation of the morpheme & -thdp to the numerals from one through 
nine. The numerals for the teens have both a full and an abbreviated 
form. The full forms are felt to be more formal and precise. The ab- 
breviated numerals are formed by dropping the decimal numeral ¢fe 
kati ‘ten’. 


full form short form 

ESE(K( kati kat thdp Ej kat thdp ‘eleven’ 
€JSEK kati nyet thap EK nyet thap ‘twelve’ 
ES EGH(E( kati sdm thap CH(P( sdm thdp ‘thirteen’ 
Jasfok kati fali thap SJur fali thdp ‘fourteen’ 


Sesre( kati fang thdp SHE fangt thép ‘fifteen’ 
Jeary kati tardk thap = ar stark thap ‘sixteen’ 
Seer kati kakyok thap CEs kaky6k thdép ‘seventeen’ 
efSee-eyh kati kaku thaép €-£)K( kaku thdép ‘eighteen’ 
eSee( kati kakyét thap eye kakydt thaép ‘nineteen’ 


Starting with the numeral for ‘twenty’, Lepcha makes use of a vige- 
simal numeral system based on «i kha ‘one score’, which would ap- 
pear to be the same root as reflected in Driinjoke or Dzongkha marggay 
khdci ‘one score’, viz. o(& kha kat [score-one] ‘twenty’, o(G@ kha 
sdm [score-three] ‘sixty’. The coordinative conjunction G( ~ Ge -sd ~ 
-sa ‘with’ is used to combine the vigesimal portion of the numeral 
with the lesser numeral. 


SE kha kat ‘twenty’ 
SEE kha kat sa kat ‘twenty-one’ 
SNHUOAE kha kat sa nyet ‘twenty-two’ 
SECA kha kat sé sam ‘twenty-three’ 


SEAUH«EIN kha kat sé fali ‘twenty-four’ 
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SEAS} 
NAH 
(EGE ED 
SHEUAEE) 
NEU EEy 


CHAPTER FOUR 
kha kat sd fangu ‘twenty-five’ 
kha kat sa taro6k ‘twenty-six’ 
kha kat sa kakyok ‘twenty-seven’ 
kha kat sa kaku ‘twenty-eight’ 
kha kat sa kakyot ‘twenty-nine’ 


After this, the system counts in a mixture of tens and twenties. 


HEHAESS 


HEC ES E(H( 
SHUMESSERH 


AE 
(S(G( 
CISION 


kha kat sa kati 
kha kat sa kati kat thap 


‘thirty’ 
‘thirty-one’ 


kha kat sé kati nyet thap ‘thirty-two’ 


kha nyet 
kha sam 
kha fali 


‘forty’ 
‘sixty’ 
‘eighty’ 


The Lepcha word @ gyd ‘one hundred’ is cognate with the 
Dzongkha and Dranjoke numeral q@syax cikja ‘one hundred’, but 
note the more conservative consonantism of the Lepcha form. Alter- 
natively, the word (@ so ‘one hundred’ is found, e.g. jw sfw so fali 


, 


‘four hundred’, (qw S73, so fangu ‘five hundred’. The forms 3} bum, 
(qe Soyd and @* cewo, listed below, would appear to be loans from 
Dranjoke or Dzongkha agar bum ‘lakh’, sw saya ‘million’ and 3a 
J iwa ‘crore’ respectively. 


GE 
NTE 
NBESE 
SHOE 
SHE 
HE 
(rE 
HOrE( 
HAZE 
(C(Gr(G2-E( 
(Gr BFE 
LOE 
CHSVE( 
(H(GrE-E( 


gyo kat 

gyo nyet 
tunghrok kat 
tunghrok kati 
hritsho kat 
bumtsho kat 
bum kat 

soya kat 
cewo kat 
tungchir kat 
sosotsho kat 
sosotshur kat 
therbum kat 
throkthrik kat 
sosoya kat 


“one hundred’ 

‘two hundred’ 

“one thousand’ 

‘ten thousand’ 

‘one myriad’ 

“one lakh’ 

‘one lakh’ 

‘one million, ten lakh’ 
“one crore’ 

‘one hundred million’ 
‘one billion’ 

‘ten billion’ 

‘one billion’ 

‘ten billion’ 

‘one hundred billion’ 
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The numeral forms discussed above are used in counting. Attribu- 
tive forms of the numerals are formed by adding the factitive marker 
0} -bu to the numeral, e.g. & 03 kdtbu ‘the first’. Some speakers add 
the form © frdn ‘number’ and prefer to say €(Go} kdtfronbi, ‘the 
first’, or EGo} nyetfronbi, ‘the second’, etc. 

An alternative more fully vigesimal system augments the reper- 
toire of numeral forms based on the score as mentioned above. This 
system uses the notion « bdng ‘half of’. Kalimpong speakers of Lep- 
cha, who are usually not closely familiar with this system of counting, 
consider the system based purely on «i khd ‘the score’ to be the origi- 
nal counting system, and claim that the « bdng system is a modern 
Sikkimese invention. In fact, this system for arriving at numerals 30, 
50, 70, 90 and so forth matches the Dranjoke and Dzongkha vigesi- 
mal system. 


SOE kha bang nyet “30° [score half-of two] 
SOECH-E kha bang nyet sé kat ‘31 [score half-of two with one] 
SOG kha bang sam “50” [score half-of three] 
SOSIN kha bang fali ‘70’ [score half-of four] 
SOUS, kha bang fangu ‘90’ [score half-of five] 


The form «q bdng is also used as a main verb meaning ‘break, cut, 
chop wood or bamboo in short pieces’. 


139 (BT OF Gol OLY 
shang 2ore bdan-sd bang le 
firewood that knife-with break REQ 
‘Go ahead and chop up the firewood with the 
knife.’ 


The expression GK G(G( khabdang sdmsdm ‘fifty fifty, an equal 
share’, is given by Kharpt' Tamsang (1980: 257), but was not recog- 
nised by Lepcha informants consulted in Kalimpong and Sikkim. 

Sikkimese Lepcha textbooks have introduced an additional deci- 
mal system, to which Sikkimese schools give preference in their in- 
struction. This system is based on the form & thep ‘extra, additional, 
successive’, €.g. 3 &5 theppa theppa ‘successively’, which is intro- 
duced as a decimal morpheme. 
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Je kati “10° 
=e nyet thep *20’ 
Eee nyet thep kat ‘21’ 
Cie sdm thep 30’ 
sjors  fali thep ‘40’ 


srie fangu thep ‘50’ 
arb tarok thep ‘60’ 
<(éie kakydk thep “70° 


<j kaku thep “80° 
<(éio kakyotthep — *90° 
GE gy kat “100° 


Another decimal system was introduced by Colonel Mainwaring at 
the end of the nineteenth century, for the purpose of teaching arithme- 
tic in schools. (Mainwaring 1876: 116) This system was based on the 
artificial form ¢ ka, which Mainwaring derived from the numeral ¢fe 
kati ‘ten’, e.g. €&(o(€( kakdt sd kat ‘eleven’, ¢= kanyet ‘twenty’, 
and so on. The system is not in use anymore and it is unclear whether 
it ever was popular. 

In schools, some specialised vocabulary is used for counting and 
for arithmetic, for example G& cho ‘even number, pair, couple’, @ nyd 
‘odd number’, AM OIe chéluing nongshang ‘multiply’ and ox 
(« drydndo ‘equal to’. Specific units for counting are used in certain 
professions or in harvesting, such as the word Jf€e) nyishu ‘twenty’, 
which is used to indicate a certain amount of rice growing in the 
paddy. This form is evidently the same as the Dranjoke and Dzongkha 
form aq nyishu ‘twenty’ used in the Sikkimese and Bhutanese deci- 
mal system. 

The symbols used to indicate numbers in native Lepcha orthogra- 
phy are listed in Diagram 14. 





9 2 8 us v9 © @ 
1 2 3 5. 6 7 8 9 


tt 











& 


Diagram 14: Lepcha numbers 
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4.12 Telling time 


The concept ‘today’ is expressed in Lepcha by the adverb @waF saréng 
‘today’. Adverbs expressing days in the immediate past include eG 
tasé ‘yesterday’, sometimes shortened to G s6, (@d@ ryotshéng or 
ja«@ ritshong ‘day before yesterday, two days ago’, (wx ryochdm 
‘three days ago’ and (~@cx ?yochot ‘four days ago’. The adverb WHR 
luk?dl ‘tomorrow’ can be analysed as a compound of the verb 3 luk 
“get up, rise’ (which also serves as the noun ‘morning’) and the adjec- 
tive & 2dl ‘new’. Analogous to the way the adverbs of the immediate 
past are formed, days in the immediate future are expressed by the 
adverbs ¢«G katshéng ‘day after tomorrow’, (x kdchdm ‘in three 
days’ time, after three days’ and ¢(¢&x kdchot ‘in four days’ time, after 
four days’. We also find e@ taryen for ‘last year’ and e(e@ kdta2yen 
for ‘three years ago’. The adverb (a. ?otshéng ‘that day’, containing 
the distal morpheme (g 2o0-, was heard in a conversation when a 
speaker referred to a specific day that was mentioned before in the 
same conversation. Additional examples of words containing the 
morphemes «@ tshéng, x( cham and (x chét, which each appear to 
imply a specific number of days, have not been attested. 

Words for now and later include a(«@® 2dldng ‘now, at this very 
moment’, a«@a 2dléngbda ‘in a moment, in a little while’, a«Wax 
2dlongla ‘still’, a 2yd ‘formerly, a long time ago, in the days of old’, 
(@ ryo ‘before, formerly, some time ago’, «( cd ‘just, a moment ago’, 
@® cdléng ‘just now, just a moment ago’, (4 cdndp ‘last night’, 
(0, cabd “some time ago’. 

A period of twenty-four hours is referred to as Gea sa2ydk ‘day, 
day and night’. The hours of daylight are referred to as @ SE sanyi, 
also spelt as GJ= sanyim or G\§= suknyim ‘day, daytime’ and the 
night-time is referred to (G3 sondp ‘night, night-time’. Another way 
of expressing a whole 24-hour period would be by using the expres- 
SION GSE (GoM Sanyi sondp ‘day and night’. The word «*§~ rongjing 
means ‘daily, every day’. Midday or noon is expressed by pointing to 
the fact that daytime is halfway over, by using 5 phet ‘half’, e.g. 
GJE} sanyim phet or the shorter S€4 nyimphet ‘midday’, and like- 
wise the expression (HS sondpphet ‘midnight’ is used. 

Other adverbs expressing the time of day include (4% ndpmun 
‘evening’, LASS} ndp-luk ‘day and night, morning and evening’, AF 
ndpza ‘dusk’, HH luk-hrong ‘morning’, (wey somyer ‘dusk’, (Gon 
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sold ‘twilight’, (G@«<Ge» soséng ‘dawn’, SYK tsuk-ldt “sunrise, east’, 
dye tsukkyer ‘sunset, west’, BySo tsukgi ‘afternoon’, dye tsukzdn 
‘early morning, when sun is completely visible’, SY tsukndng ‘mid- 
day’. 

A period of time is referred to in Lepcha as 9& tatsdt ‘time, period 
of time’. Some names for seasons of the year are (w& so?dm ‘sum- 
mer’, (Gs somydng ‘rainy season’, (GG sosd ‘dry season’, (GCF 
sozong ‘winter, be cold’. 

The word «(0 /dvo for ‘moon’ in Lepcha is also used to indicate a 
lunar month. A calendar month is referred to as 4 wo ndm ldvo, the 
word “4, ndm means ‘year’. A cycle of twelve years is a “3(€ ndmkor, 
and the twelve years comprising a full cycle are listed below in 
chronological order. Some people call the fourth year €) (34 
kumthyong ndm ‘kite year’, rather than Sy \ punthyong ndm ‘ea- 
gle year’. 


€@ (3 kalék ndm ‘rat year’ 

W® i long ndm “ox year’ 

Ged (3 Sathang ndm ‘tiger year’ 
Sy (\ punthyong ndm ‘eagle year’ 
Ge 1 Sader nam ‘thunder year’ 
0) 1 bu nam ‘snake year’ 
8} (x Pin ndm ‘horse year’ 
3 1 Lik ndm ‘sheep year’ 
Cork) 1X sahu ndm “monkey year’ 
$6 (3 hik ndm ‘chicken year’ 
€@}, 15 kajuindm ‘dog year’ 

% (mon ndm ‘boar year’ 


The Lepcha year generally consists of twelve months, but during a 
period of nineteen years reportedly seven years will have thirteen 
months. The additional month is called NUE numtsdm nyom ‘leap 
month’. The meaning of the names of the different months is not clear 
in all cases, although 3} gli means ‘fall down’, y( rd means ‘hunt’, {& 
rit means ‘creation’ and £)(G kurséng is the name of an orchid and 
also means ‘bright’. 


Eee kurnyit nyém ‘first month of the Lepcha year’ 
€)(G( kurséng nyom ‘second month of the Lepcha year’ 
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®& thén nyom ‘third month of the Lepcha year’ 
Gt sdmnyém ‘fourth month of the Lepcha year’ 
ee((& tafad nydm “fifth month of the Lepcha year’ 
«ye bling nyom “sixth month of the Lepcha year’ 


MEE numkum nyém ‘seventh month of the Lepcha year’ 
SOE purvim nyom ‘eight month of the Lepcha year’ 


YF glunyom “ninth month of the Lepcha year’ 
SRE Pit nydm “tenth month of the Lepcha year’ 
rm rd nyom ‘eleventh month of the Lepcha year’ 
S(= mar nyom ‘twelfth month of the Lepcha year’ 


A week of seven days is referred to as ZN, duntrok ‘week’. The 
Lepcha names of the days of the week are listed below. Since @wf= 
sanyt, NE suknyim and Gwa sarydk all are used for ‘day’, we some- 
times may hear $s Ga mi sarydk and at other times fz NE mi 
suknyim or §% Ge§S€ mi sanyi, the same holding for the other days of 
the week. The fourth day of the week is referred to by some people as 
$= wa nyin sa2ydk ‘day of milk’. 


5S Gea mi sarydk ‘day of fire, Sunday’ 
BJwa Ping sarydk ‘day of water, Monday’ 
IW Ga lang sarydk ‘day of stone, Tuesday’ 
3 Ww kting sarydk ‘day of wood, Wednesday’ 
GB) Ga sukmut sarydk ‘day of wind, Thursday’ 

&( Ga fat saryak ‘day of earth, Friday’ 


S)\e GQ punjeng sarydk ‘day of iron, Saturday’ 


The Lepcha word for ‘clock’ is aygy tsugyer and the word for 
‘hour’ is Betas chitsat, borrowed from Dranjoke and Dzongkha Bay 
chutshé, although the Nepali loan oi bdzd ‘hour’ is also frequently 
heard. The four o’clock flower Mirabilis jalapa, which opens its 
flowers in the late afternoon, is referred to as o-«( SIN} i bdaza 
falibu rip. To ask the time, one may use the phrase 0. we dy bdaza 
satet buknon, ‘what’s the time, how many hours has it struck?’. For 
telling the time in whole hours, one may use several expressions, such 
as AIS ar FAN) chitsdt tar6k ngtinnon ‘it has become six o’clock’, or 
OH ar oy bdzd tarok buknon ‘it has struck six o’clock’. When tell- 
ing time in half hours, one may say for example orm Gi cw 5 Oy 
baza sdm sa phet buknon ‘it has struck three and a half o’clock, it’s 
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half past three’. One may also tell time in terms of minutes after the 
whole hour, as in the expression 23S 87} 70) Jes “= (@ chiitsat 
fangu ngunnu minetra khdnyet non ‘it has become five o’clock and 
then forty minutes passed by, it’s five forty’. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


VERBAL MORPHOLOGY 


Lepcha has no elaborate conjugational morphology. There is no ver- 
bal agreement morphology and actants are not morphologically in- 
dexed in the verb. Tense, mood, aspect and other meanings of the 
verb are expressed by the use of postpositions and auxiliary verbs. 
Whilst the verbal system of Lepcha may lack the formal complexity 
of some Himalayan languages, the interest of Lepcha verbal morpho- 
logy lies in the semantics of the grammatical categories expressed by 
the Lepcha repertoire of endings and auxiliaries. 


5.1 Verb stems 


All Lepcha verbs have two stem forms, viz. a regular and an inflected 
stem. The majority of Lepcha verbs end in a consonant, and for these 
verbs the regular and the inflected stem are one and the same. In other 
words, all of the verbs with a closed stem and a minority of the verbs 
with an open stem are invariable. The majority of the verbs which 
regularly show an open or vowel-final stem, however, additionally 
exhibit an inflected stem with a final consonant before auxiliary 
verbs. 

The final consonant preserved in the inflected stem of those verbs 
which show stem alternation may reflect a lost segment or, alterna- 
tively, the remnant of some now defunct morphological or morpho- 
phonological process. The consonants which occur as finals in such 
inflected stems are /t/, /n/ and /m/. If the open stem ends in /i/ or /o/, 
these vowels in the inflected stem systematically change to /i/ and /6/ 
respectively. In the glossary, the longer, inflected stem of verbs that 
show stem alternation is specified because the inflected stem cannot 
be predicted on the basis of the short stem of the verb. 

The question arises as to how the finals /t/, /n/ and /m/ occurring 
uniquely in inflected stems, such as inflected §© lin vs. regular fo li 
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‘say’, @& z6m VS. (« zo ‘eat’ and §¥ dit vs. §* di ‘come’, differ histori- 
cally from the finals /t/, /n/ and /m/ of invariable closed verb stems, 
e.g. (€ kon ‘let, allow’, ® lém ‘walk’, % mat ‘do’. Light is shed on 
this question by the indirect relationship between a final consonant 
uniquely occurring in an inflected stem and the final consonant occur- 
ring in a corresponding deverbative nominal. For example, the final 
/n/ in the inflected stem §® lin of the verb Sq li ‘say’ corresponds to a 
final /n/ in the old deverbative form asa 2dlin ‘tongue’, whereas the 
final /n/ in the inflected stem §® lin of the verb fo li ‘carry’ corre- 
sponds to an /m/ in the nominal derivative a({Q ?dlim ‘heavy’. Some 
other examples of regular closed stems of verbs ending in /m/, /n/ or 
/t/ are @& tsdm ‘hold, retain’, 3) tsum ‘meet’, @y dryom ‘attach’, > 
ngdn ‘remain’, #) dun ‘tell, narrate’, R ngun ‘become’, BR ngut ‘cut, 
sever’, % mat ‘do’ and §€ kit ‘snatch’. 

Auxiliary verbs are a set of verbs which can be distinguished on 
the basis of both semantic and morphological criteria. Lepcha auxil- 
iary verbs not only exhibit meanings which in other languages are of- 
ten expressed by modal verbs, e.g. Gy khut ‘be able, can’, the set of 
auxiliary verbs can also be defined morphologically in that they com- 
bine with the inflected stems of verbs and that they may be negated. 
Auxiliary verbs differ from particles, which combine with the regular 
stem or citation form of the verb and may not be negated. Example 
sentences (140) and (141) are related in that they form part of a dia- 
logue and illustrate the inflected and regular stem of the verb & pla 
‘come out, come up, rise’. Examples (143) and (144) are both re- 
sponses to the statement made in (142), and these three sentences of- 
fer examples of the inflected and regular stem of the verb € yd ‘know’. 


140 MSs Lor 
tukfyil-sang plad—wdm 
ant—PL.NH come.out—PRG 


“Ants are coming out of it.’ 


141 Et 
plam—kon 
come.out-let 
“Let them come out.’ 


142 


143 


144 
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(AIT MAK EG 

2ore—-re 2adyu—do yam gat 

that-DEF 2P-self know — must 
“You ought to be aware of that.’ 


(we BE 

go  ma-yd-n 

1s NEG—know—NEG 
‘I don’t know.’ 


Ee BOD 

yd—do ma—gdt—ne 

know-self NEG—must-NEG 
‘I don’t have to know.’ 


The verb fo bi ~ (0 bo ‘give’ also has two different stems, but in 
this case the choice for one or the other stem depends on the recipient 
of the verb. The stem (9 bo is used when something is given to a first 
or second person singular or plural recipient, e.g. ¢G+) (0 kasu—m bo 
“give to me’, (B, (0 kdayu—m bo “give to us’, a(* (6 2ddo—m bo ‘give 
to you (S)’, ag (oO Pdyu—m bo ‘give to you (P)’. The stem fo bi is 
used when something is given to a third person singular or plural re- 
cipient, e.g. vt jo hudo—m bi ‘give to him/her’, VE} jo huyu-m bi 
“give to them’. 


145 


(RWI) (X BVT EC) (0 
26ng sare-nun cho rdre kasu-m bo 
boy which-ABL book this 1S.OBL—DAT _ give 


VIE (@ KS 

hudo—m go thyak ma 

3S.OBL-DAT 1S _ recognise AST 
‘The boy who gave me this book, I recognised 
him.’ 
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146 fk Ge (@ Qe 
hik sét-shang go  rddo-—m 
chicken kill-INF 1s 2S.OBL—DAT 


SE) (1G 
bankup bo-sho 
small.knife give-NPR 
‘Pll give you a small knife to kill the chicken.’ 


This pattern of stem alternation in Lepcha resembles the patterns of 
stem alternation in biactantial verbal agreement systems observed in 
other Tibeto-Burman languages. The Lepcha alternation is clearly 
triggered by the personal number of the ‘patient’ or recipient, and in 
this pattern we see a vestige of a grammatical phenomenon of interest 
to the historical linguist. 


5.2 Permission, ability, opportunity, exigency 


To be allowed or permitted to do something is expressed by the modal 
verb € kén ‘let, allow’, as in the following examples. 


147 VE 23 $3 3 
hudo-—m 2ung bin ma-—kon 
3S.OBL-DAT water give NEG—allow 
‘Don’t allow anyone to give him water.’ 


148 (> VK 8} BE 
go hudo-m rung thong kon 
1s 3S.OBL-DAT _ water drink allow 
‘T let him drink some water.’ 


149 VIA hE 
huyui-—m_ dyiit kon 
3P-DAT argue allow 
‘Let them argue.’ 


Example (150) gives the first line of a song that was fairly well- 
known in the Kalimpong hills during the 1990s. 


150 
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WM BITCH BH QUE SO 
lydng —2are-sd fat — 2dre-ka dunggit 
land this-GEN earth this—LOC tradition 


ABO BH BCE 

kdyu—sa mak ma—kén 

1P—GEN die NEG—allow 
‘Our traditions of this land, on this soil, don’t let 
them perish.’ 


The verb +3 ngun can be used as a main verb expressing the mean- 
ing ‘become, happen, occur’. In addition to its use as a main verb, the 
verb + nguin can also be used as a modal verb to express whether or 
not an action is seen as necessary, allowed, all right or as it should be. 
The verb may be used to express confirmation, affirmation or assent, 
like English ‘OK’. Example (151) may also be translated by ‘What’s 
the matter?’. 


151 


152 


153 


154 


ARO 

shi ngun—non 

what become-RES 
“What happened?’ 


RUKH Soy HO 

2ddo—sa bri ngun—non 

2S.OBL-—GEN marriage § become-—RES 
‘Did you get married?’ 


AG AG} 7, & 

2dshim—?adshim ngun—bam 

fat—fat become—PRG 
‘He’s getting fatter and fatter.’ 


A} 801 1 7 (@ 

kdyu taba nong ngun—sho 

1P —_—siup.there go become—NPR 
‘Is it OK if we go up there?’ 
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155 (Gr €) A WE MD 3H 
SO. yu ba lydng-kd  noéng ma—ngiin 
rain descend when land-LOC go  NEG—become 
“When it rains you should not go outside.’ 


156 EC) BSO* F 
kasu-—m 2dbi—do ngun 
ls.OBL-DAT here-self | become 
‘I’m comfortable right here.’ 


To be able to do something in the sense of being in a position to do 
something or being physically capable of doing something is ex- 
pressed by the modal verb Gy khu ‘be able to’. The inflected stem of 
the verb Gy khu ‘be able to’ is Gy khut. 


157 ar FF BG) 
rare ho rok ma-—khu-n 
that 2S read NEG—be.able—-NEG 


‘Can’t you read that?’ 


To be able to do something in the sense of knowing how to per- 
form a certain task or activity is expressed by the verb € yd ‘know, 
know how to’. The verb ~ ya is also used in the sense of knowing 
something, having knowledge about something being aware of some- 
thing. The verb 4 thydk ‘recognise’ is used in the sense of knowing 
someone or recognising who someone is. 


158 CG BVE (W EQ 
shi mdt-shang go  ma-—yd-ne 
what do—INF 1S = NEG—know—NEG 


“What to do, I don’t know.’ 


159 ¥) THI 
hu ~~ ma-—thydk-ne 
3S | NEG—recognise—-NEG 
‘I don’t know him.’ 
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FIFE 

go rong—ring yd—wdm 

1s Lepcha—language know—PRG 
‘I know Lepcha.’ 


The verb € jel ‘understand, know a language, speak a language’, 
is used specifically when the speaker wants to express whether he 
does or does not speak or understand a language fluently, cf. exam- 
ples (161) and (162). 


161 
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® FSF FS 

go — rong—ring jel-bam 

1s Lepcha—language understand—PRG 
‘I speak Lepcha.’ 


(® BUFO ASF BED 

go rddo-sa 2aring ma-—jel—ne 

1S 2S.0OBL-GEN' language §NEG—understand—NEG 
‘I didn’t understand what you said.’ 


® BM AIF BO 

go — rddo-sa 2aring ma-—thyo—ne 

1s 2S.OBL-GEN language §NEG—hear—NEG 
‘I didn’t hear what you said.’ 


The verb @ gdt ‘must, need, require’ expresses a need or desire, 
and is used as a modal of exigency. When the verb qq gdt is negated, 
it may express the sense of ‘it isn’t necessary’, ‘it isn’t wanted’ or 


‘don’t want’. 
164 oh FE OF} GUE 
luik-hrong ngol—do luk gdt—sho 


morning early—self get.up must—NPR 
‘I'll have to get up early in the morning.’ 
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165 SE do Ge 
vadm—do-—m theng yam gdt—sho 
song—self—DAT sing know — must—-NPR 


“We ought to know how to sing a song.’ 


166 SE) AI FAQ GWE 
bankup 2dre—do shimdtne  gdt—shang 
small.knife this—self why must—INF 


“What do you need this knife for?’ 


5.3 Verbs ‘to be’ 


The verbs in Lepcha which cover senses of English ‘to be’ are (@ go 
and §€ nyi. The verb (@ go is used as an identity marker, to say that X 
is Y and so to express the identity or inherent quality of a person, en- 
tity or thing. Incidentally, the verb (@ go is homophonous with the 
first person singular pronoun (~@ go. 


167 A (XS 
2dre_ cho go ma 
this book be AST 


‘This is a book.’ 


168 QT EH)or( JW (W 3 
dre kasu-sd li go ma 
this 1S.0BL-GEN house be AST 


“This is my house.’ 


169 ¥) Syd 3 
hu nyirpang) go ma 
38 deaf be AST 
‘He is deaf.’ 


The verb §€ nyi covers the attributive, existential and locative 
senses of English ‘to be’. The verb §f€ ny may be used to ascribe a 
quality to someone or something, e.g. (170) and (173), to indicate the 
whereabouts of the subject of the sentence, e.g. (171), or in an exis- 
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tential sense to indicate the availability or presence of a person, com- 
modity or thing, e.g. (172). 


170 6 ass SEs 
vom ?dkrim nyi = ma 
salt bitter be AST 
‘Salt is bitter.’ 


171 EWC IS BUGHE JE 3 
kasu—sd li manegombu-—ka nyi ma 
1S.0BL-GEN house Mane.Gomba-LOC be AST 
“My house is in Mane Gomba.’ 


F72 €or) AE) = SES 
kasu-sd ?dkup = nyet nyi ma 
1S.OBL—GEN child two be AST 
‘I have two children.’ 


173 RL e®) At) JES 
rdre taryu cdzuk = nyi Ss ma 
this girl pretty be AST 
‘This girl is beautiful.’ 


The clause-final particle = ma (AST) is the assertive particle, which 
adds force to a statement. Historically, the assertive particle may de- 
rive from an earlier Tibeto-Burman ‘to be’. The assertive particle = 
ma can be translated into English as ‘it is so’, ‘it is the case that’. The 
Lepcha particle would appear to be cognate with the Hayu assertive 
particle -m and a copula reflected as a full verb in many Kiranti lan- 
guages, the stem of which characteristically consists of an initial m- 
with some associated vowel (cf. van Driem 1990: 569, 1993: 168- 
176, Kortlandt 1984: 182, Michailovsky 1988: 93, 190, 192-193). In 
questions, the assertive particle may be used as in example (176), 
which may be contrasted to the use of the clause-final interrogative 
particle @ go (Q) in sentence (177). 
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(1X AF HDS 
go  ndm_ tarok thak—non ma 
1S year six be.complete-RES AST 


‘Tam six years old.’ 


For asr JE 3 
rip—sa 2ari nyi ma 
flower—GEN scent be AST 


“The flower has a [strong] smell.’ 


F WO (NE 
hé  saba nong—det_g 
28 where go-move = Q 


N 


“Where are you going?’ 


TF WO MEF 
hé — saba nong—det ma 
2S where go-move’ AST 


“Where is it that you are going?’ 


The form @) gum (be.AST) is understood to be a contracted form of 
the verb (@ go ‘be’ and the assertive particle = ma. 


178 


179 


NW IT FEY Hew @) 

lyang — eadre__rdéngkup bamlydng gum 

land this Lepcha homeland _be.AST 
“This land is the Lepcha homeland.’ 


(@ 803 G) 

go tim—bu gum 

1s big-FCT be.AST 
‘Iam the big one.’ 


5.4 Negation 


Negation of verbs is expressed by means of the negative prefix = ma- 
in combination with the negative suffix (DN, €.8. (® BK SO Mazone 
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‘T didn’t eat’, ¥) SON hu manongne ‘he didn’t go’. The negative af- 
fixes can be seen as a single discontinuous morpheme and are at- 
tached to the regular stem of the verb. When the stem of the verb is 
open, the negative suffix ~ -ne may be shortened to -n, e.g. ose 
ma-nyi-n ‘there isn’t’. 


180 ¥) ASO HHI BOQ 
hu rabi_—s sathala ma—Ildt—ne 
3s here always NEG-—return—NEG 


‘He never came here.’ 


181 F SMD IW AUF (0 33 
hé = =ma-nong-ne gang ?ddom bo pt 
28 NEG—go—NEG if 2S.OBL give PSB 


‘If you don’t go, I might give it to you.’ 


The regular stem of verbs is used as the imperative. A negative 
imperative is formed by adding the negative prefix = ma- to the regu- 
lar stem of the verb, e.g. 33 ma-mat ‘don’t’, SH ma-kydan ‘don’t 
fuss, don’t worry’, cf. (182). If the negative suffix (9 ~ne were used in 
example (182), as in & BEY aA) vam ma-—theng—ne ma-—jok—ne, the 
sentence would not express a negative imperative but a negated 
preterite tense and could be translated as ‘He did not sing, he did not 
speak.’ 





182 8 Sto TE 
vam ma-theng  ma-—jok 
song NEG-sing NEG-speak 
‘Don’t sing, don’t speak!” 


5.5 Gerund and the participle 


A present gerund is expressed by adding the ending «yy -/ung (GER) to 
the verb. When the ending ) -lung (GER) is affixed to the verb, the 
resultant gerund expresses an activity which is simultaneous, concur- 
rent or contemporaneous with the activity, situation or event denoted 
by the main verb of the sentence or syntagma. The subject of the main 
verb and the subject of the gerund in «y -/ung are one and the same, 
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and the meaning of the suffix «yy -/ung is simultaneity with the action 
expressed by the main verb. The morpheme «) -/ung happens to be 
homophonous with a verb meaning ‘spill, spill of liquids or grains, 
pour as water or rice’. 


183 RO} JO IG 
2dlyt lik-lung thit-non 
cat call-GER —_ reach—RES 
“The cat arrived here caterwauling.’ 


184 (He) 7 
zo—lung ngdn le 
eat—GER remain REQ 
‘Carry on eating, please’ 


185 PY (2X (FH) BE U4 
hu-nun cho rok—lung  rdzom zo 
3S—-ABL_ book read—GER food eat 


‘He ate his food whilst reading a book.’ 


The participle is formed by adding the ending «@y -wung (PTC) to a 
verb, e.g. (186), (187). Used as a gerund, modifying a clause, the par- 
ticiple precedes the event denoted by the main verb, e.g (188). The 
ending <r) -wung appears to have both a participial and a nominalis- 
ing function, e.g. (187), (190). Older speakers of Lepcha point to a re- 
sidual morphophonological pattern affecting the initial of «ry -wung, 
and claim the past participial ending is spelt «*) -wung after verbs 
ending in a vowel, -ng, -n, -m or -l, but “€) -kung after verbs ending in 
-k, <a) -tung after verbs ending in -t, «ry -rung after verbs ending in -r, 
<D) -pung after verbs ending in -p, e.g. (189), (190). 


186 Ker GH QUIT 
thyen—wung-sd_ _— rdring 
laugh-PTC-GEN language 

‘funny language’ 


187 


188 


189 


190 
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Seorryr ery GY B17} G) 

shi-wung—-re — thyo—wung—re len ?dryim gum 

see-PTC—DEF hear—PTC—DEF than good be.AST 
‘Seeing is better than hearing.’ 


Cd See@rYCul OF -¥) 4H 

go thi-wung—-sa nahén hu — zuk—hat 

1s reach-PTC-—GEN before 3S make—PRF 
‘Before my return, he finished it.’ 


PIE @ BHeEyor( yas 
hudo-sa gyod zuk—kung—sa sung—pang 
3S.OBL-GEN quarrel make—PTC-GEN _ story—PL.NH 


EGO JorEF, BOI) (AW 
kdyu—sa thikting ?dbo-sang—nu 2ol6m 
1P-—GEN great.grandfather father—PL.H—-ABL _ like.that 


(83 F) 

kadyu-m dun 

1P-DAT tell 
‘The stories of the quarrels he got into, our fathers 
and great-grandfathers told them to us like that.’ 


(FOX BG) BO) WE) BIZO} 

hé-la —2dlut madt-nu— rok—kung ~~ ma—nyi-n—bi 

2S—also heart do-ABL read—PTC | NEG—be-NEG-NOM 
“You used not to study very attentively either.’ 


5.6 Infinitive 


The infinitival ending is 9¢ -shang (INF). Infinitives may function as 
the complement of a main verb. The infinitive indicates an action or 
situation as such. 
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HB BIE Gu BID 

kdyu mdk—shang sak ma-—cing 

1P — die—INF mind NEG-think 
“We do not even think about dying.’ 


RE bl (4196 
2dazom ~=sathéd ~—-zo-shang 
food when eat—INF 


“When are we going to eat?’ 


(® (HIE BH 
go  nong-shang mat 
1S go-INF do 


‘acted as if I were going.’ 


HX Ge BC @) 

tham vyet-shang ?rdjo6m gum 

thing ask—INF easy be.AST 
‘It’s simple to ask a question.’ 


( Ee 

go shu yd—shang 

1s what know-—INF 
“What do I know?’ 


The infinitival ending 9¢ -shang may also express intent or purpose, 
and could be translated as ‘in order to’. In such cases, the infinitival 
ending 9¢ shang is often, but not necessarily, reinforced with the loca- 
tive suffix ( -kd. 


196 


® IS Soe CE TK 

go li par—-shang kém tsung—bdm 

1s house buy—INF money save—PRG 
‘Iam saving money to buy a house.’ 


197 


198 


199 


200 
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UF IGE AE GUE 

zo—shang-kad 2dz6m — gdt—sho 

eat-INF-—LOC food must—NPR 
‘In order to eat, there must be food.’ 


BIS FE (HBOE Gi 

?edtim ngun-shang  zo-théng-do gat 

big become-INF _ eat—drink-self must 
‘One must eat and drink in order to get big.’ 


(@ SW 6 Gree 9K 

go li dram khyd—shang-kad_ ddng—bam 

1s house quick = arrive-INF-—LOC — run—PRG 
‘Tam running so that I will get home quickly.’ 


RU JH-E( Seoe 
2ddo li-ka thi-shang 
2S.OBL house-LOC reach—INF 


oF HY (hoe 
tatsat — satet zok—shang 
time how.much  flow—INF 


‘How long will it take to get to your house?’ 


5.7 Aorist 


The unmarked or zero form of the verb in Lepcha indicates a preterite 
tense, which denotes actions anterior to the speech moment without 
any inherent implication with regard to result or duration. The zero 
form of the verb may express just the transpiration of an event in past 
time, merely indicating that the situation took place at some point in 
the past. The zero form of the verb may also impose an inceptive 
reading of the situation, expressing that the situation has only just 
started to take place. 
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201 (Ge €) 
SO yu 
rain descend 
‘Tt rained.’ 


‘It’s raining.’ ‘It has begun to rain.’ 


When used in the context of a narrative structure in colloquial speech, 
the unmarked form of the verb is used to express a sequence of 
events. 


202 US (W HE}OW 
taso go Darjulydng néng 
yesterday 1S Darjeeling go 


(WA) (&JO G XK 
go-nu = robi_tshéng par 
1S—-ABL there goods buy 


(OA) (BE IGE 180) 
go-nu Pore li-ka bld—yu-nu 
1S—ABL that home-LOC take—descend—ABL 


€or) RENE Jo 
kasu 2dyu—do—m bi 
1S.0BL_ wife—-self-DAT give 


& (a) VK Ze fo 
2dn go-nu —_hudo ka-shang li 
and 1S-ABL 3S.OBL cook—INF _ say 


VO) Br EF Ga) (+ 
hu-nu— 2ore kad Pan kdyti—-nu ZO 
3S—-ABL that cook and 1P—ABL eat 


“Yesterday I went to Darjeeling, I bought some 
things there, I brought them back home, gave them 
to my wife, and I told her to cook them, she 
cooked them and we ate them.’ 
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5.8 Progressive tense 


The progressive auxiliary verb 6 bdm (PRG) expresses that the situa- 
tion denoted by the main verb is in effect or in progress. The progres- 
sive auxiliary is used both with stative and with non-stative verbs, and 
is not restricted to dynamic verbs. When used as a main verb, & bdm 
means ‘dwell, reside, be in or at a place’. When the progressive auxil- 
iary is attached to a verb stem ending in a vowel, the allomorphs ¢% 
-wdm or & -?dm may be used. 


203 ¥) (WS, 
hu lok-badm 
3S dance—PRG 


‘She is dancing.’ 


204 EHO AUB 030% 
kasu—sa 2dmu—re ju-—wam 
1S.OBL—GEN mother—DEF live-PRG 
‘My mother is [still] alive.’ 


The verb < det ‘move’ is used as a dynamic auxiliary with verbs of 
motion, e.g. (205). In example sentence (206), the meanings of the 
dynamic and progressive auxiliaries are combined in a single form. 


205 ¥) OF 3 
hu ndng-det =ma 
3S go-move AST 


‘He is on his way.’ 


206 ¥) (OFA 
hu n6ng—det-bdm ma 
3S go—move-—PRG AST 
‘He is on his way.’ 


5.9 Non-preterite tense 


A non-preterite tense may be signalled by adding the verbal ending (¢ 
-sho (NPR) to the verb. The non-preterite tense is used to describe 
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situations which take place in the non-past, i.e. in the present or the 
future, e.g. (207) or to describe situations which are true in general, 
e.g. (208). Sentence (207) may express a future meaning, e.g. ‘the 
boys will go to school’, but if the speaker had wanted to express that 
the situation was in progress, it is likely that he would have used the 
progressive auxiliary @& bdm, e.g. see (x (Si 26ngsang cho rokbdm 
‘the boys are on their way to school’. The non-preterite tense marker 
(¢ sho may be combined with other verbal endings or postpositions if 
this yields a semantically plausible meaning, viz. (209). 


207 (RIGw (X (HE 
26ng—sang cho rok—sho 
boy-PL.H book read—NPR 


“The boys go to school.’ 


208 (XE (oF (© 
hlo—ka sozong—sho 
peak-LOc _ be.cold—NPR 
‘It will be cold on the mountain peak.’ 


209 (XE (Gr (oR 
hlo—ka sozong—sho ly6k 
peak-LOC  be.cold—NPR sIFR 
‘It will probably be cold on the mountain peak.’ 


The non-preterite tense may be used to describe a situation or activity 
which is taking place at the present time, an activity which the 
speaker is planning to perform, or an event or situation in that the 
speaker is certain or convinced will take place soon. 


210 (@ bE dle 
go vam—kat theng—sho 
1S song—-one _ sing—NPR 
‘I shall sing a song.’ 
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211 (® BUX (x Sow 
go  rddo-—m cho bo-sho 
1S 2S.0BL-DAT book give—NPR 


‘ll give you the book.’ 


212 @ AFH Oe 
go  punzodk—-kad_ néng—sho 
1s forest-LOC go—-NPR 
‘I will go to the forest.’ 


5.10 The factitive marker with verbs 


When used with verbs, the factitive marker re) -bu (FCT) conveys an 
imperfective meaning and indicates a state, a matter of fact or a situa- 
tion as such. In other words, the Lepcha imperfective indicates 
whether an event has taken place or is taking place. 


213 5104 
bam—biu 
dwell—FCT 


“Are they staying?’ 


214 ¥} TCO} 
tu nong—sho—bi 
who go—-NPR-FCT 
‘Who will be going?’ 


The factitive marker 93 -bu can be seen as a single grammatical 
morpheme with a varying syntactic scope, acting mainly as a verbal 
marker indexing imperfective aspect and as a clause-final marker 
nominalising a syntagma (cf. Section 6.11). In all cases the meaning 
of the suffix is one of reification. The factitive marker 0} -bu has 
close parallels in other languages of the Himalayas, where there often 
is a morpheme which both nominalises verbs and clauses and, when 
affixed to the main verb of a sentence, marks a type of imperfective 
aspectual meaning (cf. van Driem 1987: 193-199, 1993a: 190-197, 
1993b, 2001: 654, Opgenort 2004: 244-246, Rutgers 1998: 231-263). 
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215 (OO) SEO} (Ge MO} BF 
go-nu —_ shi-bu SO lat-bu maro 
1S—ABL_ see—FCT yesterday return—FCT man 
‘I saw the man who returned yesterday.’ 


5.11 Aktionsart auxiliaries 


Aktionsart auxiliaries add a semantic dimension to the meaning of the 
verb they modify. The four such auxiliaries discussed in this section 
also occur as main verbs. 


5.11.1 The perfect auxiliary 


The perfect auxiliary # hdt (PRF), which occurs as a main verb in the 
meaning ‘lose, leave behind’, signals that the situation occurred 
sometime in the past and is still relevant. The perfect auxiliary hat 
(PRF) points to the relevance of a situation to the current moment, e.g. 
(217), rather than simply locating the situation at some point in the 
past, e.g. (216). Sentences in which the perfect auxiliary #( Hdt (PRF) 
is used are typically translated into English by using the English per- 
fect, often accompanied by the relational adverbs ‘already’ or ‘just’. 


216 BFE & € fo 
go  roéng—re-m kam kom bi 
1S boy—DEF-DAT little.bit money give 
‘I gave the boy some money.’ 


217 > AF EE Jovi 
go réng—re-m kam kom bi-hat 
1S dog—DEF-DAT little.bit money give—PRF 
‘I have already given the boy some money.’ 


218 Ld SoeerJOr( I ¥) 4H 
go thi-wung-—sda nahdn hu — zuk—hat 
1S reach-PFG-GEN before 3S make—PRF 
‘Before my arrival, he had already done it.’ 


219 


220 
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CHF (HD) ENO (E OE 

sarong-sd so-—nu — kasu-sa ny6t lo6k—hat 

today—GEN rain—ABL 1S.OBL—GEN field damage—PRF 
“Today’s rain has damaged our field.’ 


) Joy BH 

hu bri mat—hat 

3S marriage do—-PRF 
“‘He’s already married.’ 


5.11.2 The resultative auxiliary 


The resultative auxiliary @ ndn (RES), which appears to be derived 
from the verb «@ ndéng ‘go’, signals that a state or an event exists as a 
result of a transition in the past. The resultative auxiliary stresses the 
result or outcome of the situation denoted by the main verb and im- 
plies an absolute transition. When the resultative auxiliary is used 
with verbs of motion, the meaning added by the auxiliary can literally 
be understood as ‘getting into motion’ in order to perform the action 
denoted by the main verb. 


221 


222 


223 


a 
mdk—non 
die—RES 

‘He died.’ 


(OO) OO F BIN 

go-nu— mydn—nén hd shi li 

1S—-ABL forget-RES 2S what say 
‘I forgot what you said.’ 


OY (HH 3) ( 
tungvyeng thok-ndén — tu-nu thok 
door close-RES who-ABL close 


‘The door is closed, who closed it?’ 
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5.11.3 The exhaustive auxiliary 


The exhaustive auxiliary (% tho (EXH) indicates that an activity or ac- 
tion has come to an end. This auxiliary focuses on the termination of 
the event. The form ( tho is also used as a main verb ‘put’. 


224 (AYE (X BIZ (Fie 3 
go—nun—do cho ?dre rok—tho ma 
1S—ABL-self book this read—-EXH AST 
‘I read this book myself.’ 


225 RE AL Hd) (48(( 
rdzom = edre_ tui—nu zo—hdt-tho 
rice this who-ABL  eat—PRF—-EXH 
‘Who has eaten this rice?’ 


Although a construction containing the resultative auxiliary @ ndn 
also implies termination, the resultative auxiliary ( ndn focuses on a 
transition in the past. By contrast, the exhaustive auxiliary (~ tho ex- 
presses the thorough enactment or performance of the activity or 
situation denoted by the verb. The action has been performed thor- 
oughly, or the situation has been effectuated exhaustively. The suf- 
fixes ( non and (~ tho are sometimes used in combination. 


226 wy SHO 
huyu thi-non 
3P reach—-RES 
‘Did they arrive?’ 


227 fe@ie 
thi-nén—-tho 
reach—RES—EXH 

“They arrived.’ 


228 AH MAI 
tasd—do lat—-nén-tho 
yesterday-—self return—RES—EXH 
“They returned yesterday.’ 
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5.11.4 The completive auxiliary 


The completive auxiliary \Y lel (CMP), also used as a main verb ‘com- 
plete’ indicates that an activity is completed or fulfilled. The comple- 
tive auxiliary specifies that the event described by the main verb is 
carried out to completion. 


229 1B) BAU Hay GE 
kd-sdm-nun — 2yok dre zuk—nu lel-ka 


Pl-three-ABL work this make-ABL complete—LOC 
‘Let us three finish this work.’ 


230 RUE (4 Q0) 
2adzom_ ~—_zo—lel-nu rok 
rice eat-CMP-ABL read 


‘After you have eaten your food, go and study.’ 


231 (® HQ) Soy€) ALA) GB Bg 
go  mdk—lel-nu tagrikup rdre-nu shi mat te 
1s die—CMP—ABL boy this-ABL what do DUB 


“What will this boy do after I die?’ 


232 (WANE (XAT, TOT 
go—nun—do cho ?dre_ rok—lel—hat 


1S—ABL-self book this read—CMP-—PRF 
‘I read the whole book myself.’ 


5.12 The locative suffix with verbs 


When the locative suffix << -kd is attached to a verb it may fulfil one 
of two different functions, i.e. a supine or an adhortative function. 
When the locative suffix marks the verbal complement of a main 
verb, it fulfils a supine function. When the locative suffix marks the 
main verb of a syntagma, it fulfils an adhortative function. The core 
meaning of the locative morpheme remains the same. 

The supine expresses the sense ‘in order to’ and is attached to a 
verb by which it becomes the verbal complement, denoting a situation 
towards which the activity denoted by the main verb is directed. Su- 
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pine forms marked by the locative suffix -<; -kd may appear as the 
complements of verbs of motion as well as of other verbs. 


233 vy AUK Fe Se 
hu 2ddo-—m ngGk—kd thi 
3S 2S.0BL—-DAT  look—LOC _ reach 
“He came to see you.’ 


234 V) (X MCH EBEH DB 
hu cho rok—shang—kd_ ydntho—ka nong ma 


3S book read—-INF—LOC_ school—LOc go AST 
“He went to school in order to study.’ 


The second function of the locative morpheme <( -kd in combina- 
tion with a verb is an adhortative function. The adhortative meaning 
of a main verb marked by the locative suffix < -kd is the result of the 
fundamental locative meaning of the suffix interacting with the high- 
est syntactic node in the syntagma, thus expressing the goal towards 
which the entire event structure is directed. The supine verbs serve as 
complements of the main verb of a syntagma, whereas adhortative 
forms in ¢( -kd serve as main verbs themselves. 


235 VUEOISOH ME 
hudo-sd li-ka nong—ka 
3S.OBL—GEN house-—LOC go-LOC 
‘Let’s go to his house.’ 


236 8 The vf) HIE 
vam ma-—theng—kd hu dd-nyi-wadm 
song NEG-—sing—LOC 3S rest—-be—PRG 


‘Let’s not sing, he is resting.’ 


5.13 The ablative suffix with verbs 


A verb marked by the ablative suffix 0) ~ @) -nun ~ -nu expresses a 
situation which serves as the source of the action denoted by the main 
verb. However, the meaning expressed by the ablative suffix is not so 
much a matter of cause as it is of point of origin. 
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237 aif (a) F 0 ) Se 
cdmik —2ok—-nu ngdk gang gun shi 


eye open—ABL_ look if all see 
‘If you open your eyes and look, you will see it 
all.’ 
238 BBL BG (400) (FSi 


shimu-re ?dgydp zo-nu  dok—bdam 
man—DEF much eat—ABL be.ill-PRG 


‘The man fell ill after he ate too much.’ 


239 EMG 6x SG) Fe 
hé  taso6 ka-sad_ —li-nu ngol—do 
2S yesterday 1S—GEN house—ABL early-self 


MO) TWO) HEE OD 
nong—-nu-re  go-nu  Ssut dun—shang mydn—non 
go-ABL-DEF 1S—ABL message tell—INF forget—RES 


“Because you left my house early yesterday, I for- 
got to give you the message.’ 


In what may be described as an ergative function, 0) ~ @) -nun ~ 
-nu tends to be suffixed to the agent of transitive verbs or the ‘transi- 
tive subject’, particularly in preterite time. A discussion on ergativity 
in Lepcha may shed more light on the meaning of the Lepcha ablative 
category. 

Ergativity in Lepcha is manifested by the behaviour and meaning 
of the suffix 0) ~ @) “nun ~ -nu when attached to the agentive argu- 
ment of a transitive verb. In this function Lepcha 0) ~ @) nun ~ -nu 
works quite differently than a classic ergative. Lepcha y ~ y -nun ~ 
-nu is used when an animate agent and an animate patient are linked 
by a transitive verb to make clear who is doing what to whom. The 
suffix ) ~ Q) -nun ~ -nu is also used to highlight the agentive charac- 
ter of an animate entity which acts as the agent of an activity, whether 
this be transitive or intransitive. Lepcha ) ~ 9) -nun ~ -nu likewise 
marks the instrument whereby an activity is performed or may indi- 
cate the cause of an activity or state. In an ergative function, Lepcha 
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0) ~ ) -nun ~ -nu is more likely to occur when the verb is transitive 
and, when the subject is animate because in these cases the agentive 
character of the subject is either more obvious or more pronounced. 


240 €@30) BE TH 


kaju-nun = 26ng-re-m tsuk ma 
dog-ABL boy-DEF-DAT bite AST 
‘The dog bit the boy.’ 
241 (OA) 8G @ 3 BQ 
go-nu —_ taso 2y6k =ma—zuk—ne 


1S-ABL yesterday work NEG—make—NEG 
“Yesterday I did not do any work.’ 


242 (OO) PKA SBE OT 
go-nu —hudo-sda ta2yukup—re—m buk—hat 
1S-ABL 3S.OBL—GEN daughter-DEF—DAT _hit—PRF 
‘T hit his daughter.’ 
243 VFO YEW) EC) 


hudo-sd ta2yukup—nu = kasu-m 
3S.OBL—GEN dau ghter—-ABL 1S.OBL—DAT 


MX d) 3 
la buk ma 
also hit AST 


‘His daughter hit me too.’ 


The occurrence of the Lepcha ending 0) ~ @) -nun ~ -nu cannot be 
described by a mechanical rule. In many respects, the factors motivat- 
ing the use of Lepcha (3) ~ @) -nun ~ -nu in an ergative sense resemble 
the semantic considerations which determine the use or non-use of the 
ergative suffix in Dzongkha (van Driem 1998). For example, the erga- 
tive suffix is also more likely to occur in the past tense because the 
agentive meaning of the Lepcha ergative is more likely to be appro- 
priate in contexts where the activity expressed has already actually 
taken place. In both Dzongkha and Lepcha, it appears that this phe- 
nomenon has to do with the widespread tendency in ergative lan- 
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guages to conceptualise an already performed transitive act as being 
more transitive than a transitive act which has not yet been completed. 
The meaning of the morpheme 3) ~ @) -nun ~ -nu in an ergative sense 
is entirely a matter of highlighting the agentivity of an actant which, 
in most cases, happens to be the subject of the sentence. As in 
Dzongkha, the factors which induce the use of ergative case marking 
in Lepcha are volition on the part of the subject, the degree of control 
which the subject has over the event denoted by the verb, the animacy 
of the subject and the transitivity and completedness of the event de- 
noted by the verb. 


CHAPTER SIX 


CLAUSE-FINAL PARTICLES, COORDINATION AND 
SUBORDINATION 


Several clause-final particles are used in Lepcha to express the mood 
or emotional attitude of the speaker towards what he is saying. The 
clause-final interrogative particle (@ gé (Q) and the assertive particle 
% ma (AST) have been discussed above in Sections 4.3.3 and 5.3 re- 
spectively. The adhortative function of the locative suffix -< -kd 
(LOC) when suffixed to a clause has been discussed in Sections 4.7 
and 5.12. This chapter deals with several clause-final particles mark- 
ing attitudes such as doubt, certainty, likelihood and discovery. This 
chapter also briefly discusses coordinating and subordinating con- 
junctions. Subordination of clauses by means of the factitive marker 
0} -bu (FCT) is a common phenomenon in Lepcha. 


6.1 The request particle 


The particle qy /e (REQ) expresses a polite request and is used when a 
person wishes to express reassurance towards the addressee or request 
the addressee to do something. 


244 R(Ol JE 
2aba di le 
here come REQ 


‘Could you come here please.’ 
245 Ee HG 9 


yupthen—kat  sém le 
moment—one breathe REQ 


‘Do catch your breath for a minute.’ 
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6.2 The authorative particle 


The particle ce (AUTH) expresses authority on the part of the 
speaker and is used to request or urge the addressee to do something. 
The authorative particle may be related to the noun a9 2dce ‘love’. 


246 ASO (HS HE 9 
2abi thop pu dong ce 
here get PSB search AUTH 


“You may find it over here, have a look.’ 


247 803 adr = 9 
lin—biu 2dring nyen ce 
say—FCT language _— listen AUTH 


‘Just listen to what is said.’ 


6.3 The dubitative particle 


The clause-final particle g te, glossed as [DUB] for ‘dubitative’, indi- 
cates doubt, uncertainty or even confusion about the precise nature or 
result of an event. The context of example (248) is that the speaker is 
looking for something that the addressee put away. The speaker can- 
not find the object that he is looking for and rather than simply saying 
CE GO( (ott( 16 sabd tho hat ‘where did you put it’, he stresses his un- 
certainty about being able to locate the object. 


248 F CO( (HEE 
h6  saba tho-hat te 
2S where  put-PRF DUB 


‘But where did you put it? 


249 @ (a G)e 
go nong khut te 
1s go be.able DUB 


‘Could I perhaps go?’ 
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250 WG CO (1 
lydngséng  sabd nong te 
Lydngséng where go DUB 


“Where did Lyangsoéng go?’ 
6.4 The possibility particle 


The clause-final particle 33 pu (PSB) expresses a hypothetical possi- 
bility. 


251 UG CO OM 3 
lydngséng  sabd nong pu 
Lydngs6éng where go PSB 


Where could Lyangséng have gone? 


252 CHF RKC OW SE Gy 3} 
sarong—re  2ddo-sd lydng  thit ~—khut pu 
today—DEF 2S.OBL-GEN land reach be.able PSB 


“Today we might be able to reach your place.’ 


In example (249), the speaker expresses doubt or uncertainty in that 
he is unsure whether he himself would be the best person to undertake 
the journey or task. In (253), the speaker points out that he is a possi- 
ble candidate for the job. 


253 (@ (9) GC) 3 
go —-nong khut pu 
1s go be.able PSB 


‘I could go.’ 


6.5 The inferential particle 


Inference or assumption is expressed by the morpheme @y yok [IFR], 
which can also be used as a main verb meaning ‘resemble, look like’, 
e.g. (257). When the speaker of example (254) noted that the ad- 
dressee had only just come back after a long journey, she inferred that 
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the addressee was probably tired. The addressee did not look particu- 
larly tired, nor was there any other evidence for her assumption. 


254 FoF OMe DK 
hé  saréng—do_ lat-nén-tho pa 
2S today-self return-RES-EXH CRT 


FID W 
hé _ pel-non ly6k 
2S be.tired-RES —_-IFR 


“You just came back today! You must be tired.’ 


255 RUE IG Ol 9e BE 
2ddo—m li lat-shang 2akan 
2S.OBL-DAT house return—INF hurry 
BiSe JE W 
rdtim  nyi — lyok 
big be sIFR 


“You’re probably in a hurry to get home.’ 


In example (255), literally ‘it looks like there is a great hurry to get 
home unto you’, the speaker assumes or infers that the addressee is 
likely to be in a great hurry. She could also have said 2ddom li 
ldtshang ?dkdn 2dtim nyi, “you are in a great hurry to get home’, but 
this would have been tantamount to accusing the addressee of behav- 
ing impolitely by being in such a hurry. By using the ending @, ly6k, 
she is being polite, and the message she is conveying is something 
like: ‘You must be in a great hurry to get home, I can see that you 
would be, I can’t blame you, anyone would be in a hurry under these 
circumstances, there is nothing in your behaviour that shows it, but it 
is just something that is to be expected under these circumstances’. 

The context of example (256) is that the speaker’s mother was 
away visiting friends in a neighbouring village. Since there had re- 
cently been a death in the family, the speaker thought it likely that his 
mother would return home as soon as possible. 
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256 EC BB Ha GE W 
kasu-sd cami luk?al lat—sho lyok 
1S.OBL-GEN mother tomorrow return—NPR IFR 


‘My mother is probably coming back tomorrow.’ 


257 (Ge EG Cu 
so _yu-sho ly6k—bam 
rain descend—NPR resemble—PRG 


‘It looks like it’s going to rain.’ 


6.6 The certainty particle 


The meaning of the particle x; pd (CRT) combines an element of di- 
rect perception or direct observation with an element of certainty. It 
describes a conviction on the part of the speaker with respect to the 
situation described. There is also an element of proof, direct observa- 
tion or control. The information does not have to be new or unex- 
pected, although it may be. 


258 fa) AUS We HK 
hik—nu rati tho-hdt pd 
chicken-ABL egg put—PRF CRT 


“The chicken has [just] laid an egg.’ 


259 F airy acy 
rip 2dre—-re rdzuk =o pa 
flower this-DEF pretty CRT 


‘This flower is beautiful.’ 


In example (260), the speaker has observed that the man about 
whom he has been talking has aged a lot. He speaks about it with cer- 
tainty and is trying to convince the addressee of this fact. 


260 BS} ALT G Mie 1 
shimu — ?dre-re gdn—non-tho pd 
man this—DEF old—RES-EXH CRT 


‘This man has become a lot older.’ 
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6.7 The discovery particle 


The particle 9; ya@mbd (DSC) marks information that the speaker has 
come to know and consists of the inflected verb stem ~ ydm of the 
verb € yd ‘know’ and the postposition q bd ‘when’. The discovery 
marker €o( ydmbd may refer to all sorts of information that the 
speaker has come to know, whether acquired indirectly, through 
inference, based on direct evidence, by observable results or by 
general knowledge. There is also an extension of the meaning that 
could be called ‘mirative’. The particle €o; ya@mbd may indicate that 
the situation denoted was contrary to expectation, though not 
necessarily sudden, arresting or surprising. Sentence (261) implies 
that the speaker has not seen the man in question for quite some time 
but that he has come to know that the man is quite old now. 


261 BR AT BABie E01 
shimu — ?dre-re gdn—non-tho ydamba 
man this-DEF old—-RES-EXH DSC 


“This man should be very old now.’ 


The context of example (262) is that the speaker went over to a 
certain place to find out what was happening to a friend who had been 
taken seriously ill. He then either heard or inferred that his friend had 
died. In example (263), the certainty particle 3 pd is used whereby 
the speaker points out that he has acquired direct and personal evi- 
dence for the described event. He may have entered the house only to 
find his friend had died, so that he practically witnessed the event. By 
virtue of its mirative sense, the marker €q ydmbd is also employed to 
focus the listener’s attention to crucial points in a narrative. 


262 (> DOW ¥) A (te EO( 
go  nong—bd-re hu = mdk-noén-tho yadmba 
1s go—when—DEF 38 die-RES-EXH DSC 


“When I went over there, I gathered that he had al- 
ready died.’ 
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263 @ MOT ¥) AD le TW 
go  nong—bd-re hu = mdk-non-tho pda 
1s go—when—DEF 38 die-RES-EXH CRT 
“When I went over there, it turned out that he was 
already dead.’ 


6.8 The reported speech particles 


Something that was said by someone else may be marked by the 
phrase Br mere (REP). This marker is used to indicate that the infor- 
mation did not come to the speaker’s knowledge through direct in- 
formation or through inference, but rather by word of mouth. This 
particle is highly reminiscent of the Nepali reported speech particle re 
and the Limbu reported speech particle mu. The meaning expressed 
by this particle is not just a purely reportative marker, in that it adds a 
meaning of ‘s/he says’ to the reported information, as in Ge} Br 
Shishi mere ‘what was that?’, ‘what did you just say?’. When a 
speaker chooses to use the reportative particle gy; mere, this high- 
lights the fact that the information is based on something someone 
said, and there is an undertone that suggests that the speaker cannot 
necessarily vouch for the information or is unsure whether the infor- 
mation is necessarily accurate. 


264 1B, NW Al FE 


kdyu lydng — luk?adl zom-ka 
IP land tomorrow food—LOC 
38} OG ZY 

tu-tu lat—shet mere 


who—who _ return—NOM REP 


“Who did they say are coming back to dine with us 
tomorrow?’ 


265 RUZIF BEG} CYB} WV 
?dre-zang rdshim shimi Ia 
this—like fat man also 
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(@Y 6) 8 6) BY 
rore bun ma—khu-n mere 
that carry NEG—be.able—NEG REP 


‘Such a heavy fellow, and yet he claims he cannot 
carry that load’. 


The quotative particle 9¢ yang ‘thus’ marks a direct quote. This 
particle is placed at the end of the quoted statement and often fol- 
lowed by a phrase such as yy) Soy @ Aunu li ma ‘s/he said’. 


266 PCH JOT ASO 9€ VV So 
hudo-sd li-re 2abi- yang hu-nun li 
3S.OBL-—GEN house-DEF here thus 3S—-ABL say 


‘His house is here, he said.’ 


267 PIG) INO ¥) HA( GUE 9€ 
huyu-—nu li-ba hu lik al lat—sho yang 
3P-ABL say—when 3S tomorrow return—NPR thus 


“They said that he will return tomorrow.’ 


268 VO) VIB EO) AUF $F Hw 
hu-nun huyii-m_ kasu ?dmlem rik — sathala 
3S-ABL 3P-DAT 1S.OBL face still always 
BQ IE INS 
ma-ngadk-ne yang li ma 


NEG-look—NEG thus say AST 


‘He said that they had never seen my face before.’ 


6.9 Coordination 


The coordinative suffix % ?4n ‘and’ coordinates arguments. This suf- 
fix connects two or more elements of a sentence, such as noun 
phrases, verb phrases or independent clauses. 
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269 SE HG 3 IG HA 
punzo6k thamcdng ran li thamcdng 
forest animal and house animal 
3H 
ma—duk—ne 


NEG—be.alike—NEG 


‘The animals in the forest and the animals in the 
house are not alike.’ 


270 (Fe [HAD 3 ZW UO HS 
dorji li-ka nong ma ?an_ go dba lat ma 
Dorji house-LOC go AST and 1S here return AST 


‘Dorji went home and I came back here.’ 


271 FE AUK Zw 
hé —_2abad _hro 2an go 
2S here come.up and 1S 


RUE TIE 
?ddo—m rong—ding—sho 
2S.OBL-DAT — wait—stand—NPR 


“You climb up there and I will stand here and wait 


for you.’ 
272 FESR HG Guys 
nyima  2an_ kurséng faleng 2an 


Nyima and _  Kurs6éng young.boy and 


ay B) 
nomleng gum 
young.girl be.AST 


‘Nyima and Kursong are a boy and a girl.’ 


The alternative conjunction cata) ydngne ‘or, either’ indicates that 
an alternative exists, e.g. (273). In the sense of ‘either ... or ...’, the 
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conjunction «qq ydngne ‘or, either’ precedes both the first and the 
second alternative, e.g. (274). 


213 F AD (® MOOK 
hé ydngne go nong gdt-sho 
28S or 1S go  must—NPR 


“You or I will have to go.’ 


274 FAQ & AQ (TL 
hé  ydngne_ ?dre ydngne ore Ilya 
28S or this or that accept 


“You'll have to accept either this or that.’ 


The adversative conjunction Gn shenld ‘but’ expresses a contrast 
or opposition of some kind between two propositions. 


275 GBH AE BE Joor 
shumu—-kdt ?’ddo—m tsum—kd thi-wdm 
man—one 2S.OBL-DAT meet-—LOC  reach—PRG 


BOX ( Ki BE 
Shenlad go _ thydk ma-—tho-n 
but 1S recognise + NEG-EXH—NEG 


‘Somebody has come to see you, but I did not re- 
cognise him.’ 


276 VEE JEWOO} FeEv CHOU 
sukdum—ka_ nyi-tho—biu rong—kyong sabala 
world—LOC be-EXH-FCT Lepcha-—village everywhere 


AS) (8F Je BEY Gi 
kdyui-nun ore shi = ma-thop-ne — shenla 
1P-ABL this see NEG—get-NEG but 


(BI AM RO HG) Je & 
2ore-zang rdléng rdbad kdayti-nun — shim-—thop 
this—like now here 1P—ABL see—get 
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‘In all the Lepcha villages in the world we don’t 
find any, but if we look around over here we will 
find some.’ 


6.10 Subordination 


Subordinating conjunctions introduce dependent clauses and indicate 
the nature of the relationship between the independent clause and the 
dependent clause. The conditional conjunction 9@ gang ‘if? is added 
to the clause specifying the condition. 


277 


278 


279 


280 


(® ATIF B I BTV FCO} 
go rdre-zang zk gang rdryim ngtin—sho—bi 
1s this-like make if good become—NPR-FCT 


‘If I do it like this, will that be all right?’ 


E ZEQ 99 (WA) BI 
ya ma—yd—ne gang go-nun ma-li-n 
know NEG—know-—NEG | if 1S—ABL NEG—say—NEG 


“Whether I know it or not, I am not going to tell.’ 


ESE GH I ©) Jane 
kadnyi-m vyet gang shi li-shang 
1D-DAT ask if what say—INF 


‘If they ask us, what are we going to say?’ 


BT (4 9 
mon rare zo gang 
medicine this eat if 


Hk Ela 

ho liukral trokchi ly6k 

2S tomorrow _ be.thankful IFR 
‘If you take this medicine, you’ll thank me in the 
morning.’ 
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When the conditional conjunction 9@ gang is combined with the mor- 
pheme wy /d ‘also, even’, the combination expresses the meaning 
‘even if’. 


281 F yd) & Se) door 
h6  hryép-pung = ?Gn_)—smak-kung—_ gang—la 
2S cry-PTC and die—PTC if—also 


82) Al BEY 
taryu dre ma—thop—ne 
girl this NEG—get—NEG 


‘Even if you cry or die, you won’t get this girl.’ 


Another subordinating conjunction is the concessive conjunction 
(FOX goriingld ‘although, even’, which is added to the end of the 
concessive clause. 


282 (WD) BO BBQ (WIT 
go-nu shila ma—mdt—ne goriungla 
1S—-ABL everything NEG-—do-NEG_ even 


vO) EC) d) 
hu-nu = kasu-m buk 
3S-ABL_ 1S.OBL—DAT hit 


‘Even though I did not do anything, he hit me.’ 


When the concessive conjunction is added to interrogative pro- 
nouns such as 3% tu ‘who’, 8 shi ‘what’, wy sare ‘which’, qo sabd 
‘where’, Ge satet ‘how much’, this process yields forms indicating 
any of all possible persons, things or places. This yields the forms 
(FOX tu gortungla ‘whosoever’, B (WIA shu gortingla ‘whatso- 
ever’, MY (wr}a Sare gorungla ‘whichsoever’, Go. (wr3 Saba 
gorungld ‘wheresoever, in any place whatsoever’. Similar expressions 
consist of the same interrogative pronouns combined with the phrase 
don gangld ‘even if’, e.g. HF ION tu gangla ‘whoever’, GION shu 
gangla ‘whatever’, wy sao sare gangld ‘whichever’, Goi d@y sabd 
gangld ‘wherever’. As with the corresponding forms in y -ld (cf. 
Section 4.3.3), forms in (@4ox gortingld can be used with a negative 
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verb to yield emphatic negative meanings such as ‘none whatsoever’, 
‘nobody at all’, etc. 


6.11 The factitive marker 


The factitive marker 0} -bui (FCT) is the most important nominaliser in 
Lepcha. The factitive marker re) -bi (FCT) nominalises verbs as well 
as clauses, and these nominalised constituents serve as adnominal at- 
tributes or as subordinated clauses. The meaning of the factitive 
marker re) -bu has been discussed in Section 5.10 and examples of the 
factitive marker used with numerals have been given in Section 4.11. 
When a nominalised verb or clause functions as a nominal head it can 
be pluralised and take case endings if the result is semantically plau- 
sible. 


283 (WA) 8G Hoo} ®W Sev 
go-nu —_tasd zuk—tho—bu yok shi-hdat 
1S—-ABL yesterday make-EXH-FCT work see—PRF 


‘Did you see the work I did yesterday?’ 
284 8) BBQ} UE 


bun = ma-—khut—ne-biu 2ddok 
carry NEG—be.able-NEG-FCT _ pain 


‘unbearable pain’ 


285 RK) SIO} £) AOL G) 
?ddo-nu pi-tho—bi yuk  ?dre-do gum 


2S.OBL-ABL — write-EXH-FCT letter this—self be.AST 
“This is the letter you wrote.’ 
286 (E5(04 JO 4 HOH-E( OSE 


dok—bam-bi _ bik—re king sagrdm-kad bdm_ nyi 
be.ilI-PRG-FCT cow-—DEF tree below-LOC dwell be 


“The cow that’s ill is lying under the tree.’ 
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BIA ES Hoje) 
2otet—bek—ka yok—bik = doék—bii-—sang—nun 
that-much—middle-LoC yak-cow  keep—FCT—PL.H—ABL 


RG EVID THe) 
rdgyadp yok—bik—pang rydk—lung 
much  yak-—cow-PL.NH  follow—GER 


DEE IIe Ei 

pe-zot-ka luingdi—det—bam 

grass—graze-—LOC bring—move—PRG 
‘In the midst of all this, whilst the herders of the 
yaks and cows were chasing a lot of yaks and 
cows, he brought it to the pasture.’ 


TEXT ONE 


THE MOUNTAIN DEVIL 


MTB BV BY F MOA AT ( F (OW MAM EG Kay, BF I€ 
Nor <G )6)E( Je He 1B BL BW (+ B JN BK Gor BH JW} 
AGH BIFL IE ON 1G B 9E JN MOM VFO G} Ty SEO} 
PEC ¥F) HO Gy eo} Jeo Je Teo} (9s Gy SECO} VF MW 1G 
BY 9 JOJO} HOOK XT OX BY BY VY (KEL GLO} SMW) 3} (OY 
PEL (XB} IE Soeo}, KOM (XB EG (FOE EME KAYO HO 
BJO Gr) BM FIG) Fy) Ejilo JE rere Row AG Meo Gr 
RSOEWL (XB FEV SOmOr*JOH( AIF FE ION EHH HM ( 
SHA €$8 BIN BE OE CONC BO ABO) Fyleo} 99K E(u 
OW (OPIEOL (OPO OH ATIF BO) MH.MA) MM, HGH 
HO} WISH ABO UH Bye) AKO} MVyo) 9S vd) NH MOV, 
XBE W TOL 1 vy Hoxe ay, KOEN CO? Ro eyo JS Hoe 
SEM CUPH, Woe JE Cy) XS & B IN 9 (xe) Jeo) 
(MEH SOO) APH WYO FL 08 CY XE HF Emer WO} 
SEeH E62) fo AE GB IN 96 WE HIS Gifoge( Sr) QE Ihovd) 
SBde JOG MOSM BF IEE HY EGO BO (WIA) (BW F199 Goor 
BYE) UD (XBO) NOH UBL UM@ sBMy€y BUC Tel DH 904 
MAY XBY AIH BWIQT VIQ) HeMayy eJEY LF G0) 
HMA) NOVEL ( IIR VEEL OX B) AYE WON’ (BJO) OW HHA) 
¥)0) OV ADC MUO IGM FDO Ge) SIMS WMD ECrYCo( 
SBE UD 01 9€ EH IF OSFEO) VEO G Beye Hyd Gor 
SE}, AMOI) (AWW GH F) NIZAM IW EGY (OWT BOW UY 
ROM IIE MAK VF OM JOE eyo El vy Ai (BY IoejZort 
aTE( VFO BOE OBO) MMe Gry HRN MUO EEE EO 
ESN HOU Gry JE WVU GENO €4 ASS3, Ay OBE} 
RSSCn( WE 801 HSE BL MSS H FEO Yeo HE KO} FIT 0X GB) 
FHID OW G) SHB BL MIM VET 801 FBO FIG MBA) alee 
YI HO) YL JME BL MAM Ae HOHE Seo YY SEH) s01W) 
BO MW GO) IGE nfed) OBE FW) HAOMK VFL MEE A vy 
BBM 7 SL LSS 7 WH FSB 7 WE (AG ATE FW) yyaoyy VFL 
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NE) ABA) Kifo E HH FE IM OH OW Ya) B} GF JO HV Fon 639K 
PEL AO AW OK CHEN HBS AMAL ¥) WK 1 Hoe HG 
BBE OV KO) MBM (OWS FIL BOT VIO) Joy HAT HBO EEjor’ 
BOI GO} IEG «Gry (BIG SE MBO BOL (XO Ge) WASH XB} 
JQ HITE BCH ( CID Gad) SERoe SBM CWE JO) yor 
(XB} FRE BOL To CHOGOL GE HAIN (6 HIVOU, EID) FIFE 
WHO) @ (WY, 3) Se@y HEN AMOK GOVE IMA, HBO 
5) BG) M BGS. GO TIME WHY B (oY BTV ERw HSM BBA) (@ 
F EON MFIMET FIA JNO} AIF OK FY Hx O7JOu( Ger) €l_-01 OY 
£6 QS €l EMM EG TIMED) AO FE MYO OY (He 
HELM WMA) MH AG CE HDB MEIN €or) MW, ESS IEo¥(0} (ON 
WO DEA HE BB OWE DO MEM (ASL W BD ECHyoul Sr 
DO} FH MEV VYQ) A) BOE BIH BB Je By BY WD (H3} 3 
Ol Jerery 3} GO yO) H_¥yA) re BG) WES QT BE) (® F MEK 
UM WHAT SOT ¥)O) Yo) $8 Seoor RRAEID AS ASy 
HELM OW GW BE 90 Ge eye ¥) TUbO} EEJA VO) Tid) HC (ho 
HEM (HO (CSS JOA) (GSS JOA) wW10ON WB KIFOL Kew 
MYTH) Boy Boy) €) BE JAE vB SHOjert er Gay Se Hy 
KOK SKOUT (BZEVD EHO & TOW, JeeMO} VIEL BRIO, 
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(1) han—mti—re go are ming me_ yang-sa 
(1) before-NOM—DEF 1S this devil that thus—GEN 


?aring—re go chet bo-sho (2) kayt 
language—DEF 1s relate give-NPR (2) 1P 


r6ng—nu-re ming me_ yang lin—bt—-re kay 
Lepcha—ABL—DEF devil that thus say-FCT-DEF IP 
muzu-ka thi z0k dok kay mak-—re 
body-LOc reach strike  be.ill 1P die—DEF 
mung-re zo me Ili (3) shenla mung 

devil-DEF eat that say (3) but devil 

lin—bu kayti—sa ?aring-re rangsar—do—m 


say—FCT 1P-—GEN language — other—self—DAT 


1a kayt mung yang li (4) hudo-sa shti 
also 1P devil thus say (4)3S.0BL-—GEN what 
khut nyi—wam—bii hudo-sa hu fat—ba 
be.able ©be—-PRG—FCT 3S.0OBL-—GEN 358 lose—when 
fat khut-sho—bt shi-ba shi khut-sho—bt 
lose be.able-NPR-FCT see—when see  be.able-NPR—FCT 
20-zang khut nyi-wam—bti. = hhudo—m 1a kay 


that—like be.able be-PRG-FCT 3S.OBL-DAT- also IP 


mung yang li-wam-bt (5) hlo—re hlo 
devil thus say—PRG-FCT (5) mountain—DEF mountain 
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mung-re mung hu _ hlo-ka bam-—bt 
devil-DEF devil 3S = mountain—LOC dwell—FCT 


(6) hu mitng go—nu-re hudo—m-re 
(6)3S devil be-ABL—DEF 3S.O0BL—DAT—DEF 


hlomtng yang li-wam-bt (7) hlomting—re 
mountain.devil thus say—PRG-FCT (7) mountain.devil—DEF 


kayu rong—sang—dep-—re nydkdo 
1P Lepcha—PL.H—with—DEF very 


chom—nu—bém (8) mung-sd _— sung Raya 
be.friendly—ABL—PRG (8) devil-GEN _ story past 


ren—sang—nu dun—lung = yu-tho nyi (9) ?acala 
sir—PL.H-ABL _ tell-GER descend—EXH be (9) moreover 


kayt tamsadngmui—sang—sa ?Agit—ka—re 
1P Tamsangmu—PL.H-GEN tribe-—LOC—DEF 
hlomting—re—dep—ka—re bri-tho—wung-sa 


mountain.devil-DEF—with-LOC-—DEF marriage-EXH—PTC-—GEN 





1a ?aring nyi (10) kasu-sa calong 
also language be (10) 1S.OBL—GEN just.now 
go nam kha-sdm-sa kati—falithap—ka 

1s year score—three—with ten—four—put—LOC 
nong—det kasu-—sa 2Abo ?4mu—nu 


go-move 1S.OBL—GEN father mother—ABL 


dun—tho—bi (11) kasu—sa bojo 
tell-EXH-FCT (11) 1S.0BL—GEN grandfather 
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bojo—plang—sa bojo-sa 1a ?4nyu—do—m 
grandfather-on—GEN  grandfather-GEN also aunt—self—-DAT 


hlomting—nu lingnoéng—nu — |tingnéng—nu-re 
mountain.devil-ABL take-ABL take-ABL—DEF 


kingboéng-ka thom—bi = (12) ?4mU—sa ?Along 
tree.stump-LOC keep-FCT (12) mother-GEN now 


ta?yukup = kat?4p—bu-——- |ung—nu (13) hu-nu 
daughter alone-FCT take-ABL (13) 3S—ABL 


lingnéng—ba-re hlomtng—do—m 2yok 
take-when—DEF mountain.devil-self-—DAT work 


khut—ba 14 hu ztk-bi-sho~ mere (14) myék 
be.able—when also 3S do-FCT-NPR REP (14) son.in.law 
2a sarong kasu—sa li zak—shang 

hey today 1S.0BL-—GEN house make-—INF 


nyi-wam kdawodaémpt lt-shang  nyi-wam 
be-PRG wooden.pillar rise—INF be—-PRG 


my6k-—nu kam tyol gat me li 
son.in.law—ABL _little.bit friend must that say 


gang hlomting—nu thi-nu sonap—do—ka 
if mountain.devil-ABL reach—ABL night—self—LOC 
thi-nu kawodampt —_—|u—bi-sho mere 


come-ABL wooden.pillar rise-give-NPR REP 
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(15) myd6k 2a saréng kasu—sa 16—-bu 
(15) son.in.law hey today 1S.0BL-—GEN wage—-FCT 


nyi-wam kasu-m bi ?4z6m =gadt me ii 
be-PRG 1S.OBL-DAT curry rice must that say 


gang saka saving shangdri-ka — thik—nu tungvyeng—ka 
if deer stag twig—LOc tie—ABL door-LOc 


thi-nu thik-tho bi-sho (16) me yang—sa 
reach-ABL_ tie—-EXH give-NPR (16) that thus—GEN 


sung kayti—sa 2Abo bojo—sang—nu ?olom 
story 1P-—GEN father  grandfather-PL.H-ABL _like.that 


dun (17) shenla ta?yukup = ?al6ng 
tell (17) but daughter now 


hlomting—nu lungnéng—bt-ka ?4mt-—re ?Along 
mountain.devil-ABL take-FCT—LOC mother-DEF now 


ta?yukup _ thal-thal tsum—ka nong 
daughter up.above-up.above meet-LOC_ go 


(18) lyang—nu-re hlomting—nu-re ?ore—zang 
(18) place-ABL—DEF mountain.devil-ABL—DEF _ that—like 


ma—gat—ne—-re hu—nu lat—-néng—nu-re 
NEG—must—NEG—DEF 3S—ABL return—g0o—ABL—DEF 


ta?yukup—re—do—m ktngbong—nu luingnong—nu 
daughter—-DEF-self-DAT tree.stump-ABL _— take-ABL 


lahap-kaé tho (19) lahap—ka 1a tsum—nong—nu-re 
cave-LOC put (19) cave—LOc also meet—go—-ABL—DEF 
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(20) 2obi—nu 1a lingnoéng—nu hu—nu — lahap 
(20) there—ABL also take—-ABL 3S—-ABL cave 
?Angpur-ka nong—tho—nu—re lang—sa 1a 


opening—LOC go—put—-ABL—DEF stone-—GEN also 


dap—pung—sa sung (21) ?an ?along kasu—sa 
cover—PTC-GEN _ story (21) and now 1P—GEN 


ta?yukup-re mdak-—n6én ba yang kaj6m 
daughter-DEF die—RES when thus finger 


ting bla—di—nu hudo-sa gyd 
separate take—come—ABL 3S.OBL-GEN quarrel 
zak—kung—sa sung—pang kayt—sa thiktng 


make-PTC-GEN | story—PL.NH _—_—-1P-GEN great.grandfather 


?Abo—sang—nu 2olom kayi—m dun (22) nal6n 
father-PL.H—ABL _ like.that 1P—DAT tell (22) last 


kasu—sa bojo ?yang bojo—do 
1S.OBL-—GEN _ grandfather real grandfather—self 


hudo ?abryang-re pingke (23) hudo—m 1a nam 
3S.0BL name—DEF Pingke (23) 3S.O0BL—-DAT also year 


kati-kaku-thap-s4___tatsat-ka hu nam _ ?otet 
ten—-eight-put-GEN time-LOC 3S __ year that.much 


thiking—sa tatsat-ka hudo-—m 1a 
great.grandfather-GEN time-LOC 3S.OBL—DAT also 
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?are hlomting—nu lingnoéng-s4 sung (24) lavo 
this mountain.devil-ABL take-GEN story (24) month 


kaky6k-ka déng—bam dong—baém-—nu 1a 
seven—LOC search—PRG search-PRG—ABL also 


thop—pung-sa4_ sung nyi (25) déng—lung—ba—re kung 
get-PTC-GEN _ story be (25) search-GER—when—DEF _ tree 


?atimmti = =?are samdlkting ?atim-sd ?ydk—ka 


big this toon.tree big-GEN — work—LOC 

taba ngan-nyi mere (26) ngan—nyi—ba—re 
up.there remain—be REP (26) remain—be—when—DEF 
hudo-sa dumdem  bam-bt dum-—pang 1a 


3S.OBL-GEN dumdem dwell-FCT clothes—PL.NH also 


gun dumpra—pang 1a gun hrik—nén-tho mere 

all dumprd—PL.NH also all tear-RES-EXH REP 

(27) hudo—m-re taba shimti-sang rdong—sang 
(27) 3S.OBL—-DAT-DEF _ up.there man—PL.H Lepcha—PL.H 
nong—nu __ taba—do tukpo-s4 dam—nu hu-re 


go—ABL up.there-self rope—with tie-ABL 3S—DEF 


tit-sho mere (28) tado numnu—zang—do—m 
flee-NPR REP (28) 3S.OBL brothers—like—self-DAT 
shi ba hudo—m ts4m—da4m-—nu _ tabaé—nu 

see when 3S.0BL-DAT _hold-tie-ABL__up.there-ABL 
meba 1a glet—-nu li-ka bla—thi—nu 


there.below also drop-ABL house—LOC take-reach—-ABL 


baho-ka 
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hap—nu 


storage-—LOC — shut—ABL 


nam—sam—ka kat?ap 
year—three-—LOC alone 


1a 
also 


shimt 
man 


bahé—ka 


(29) hudo—m-re 
(29) 3S.OBL-DAT—DEF 


hu—re 


shimu 


3S—-DEF man 


nguin mere hu mi ngak ma—tho-n 
become REP 3s fire see NEG—EXH-—NEG 
ngak ma-—tho-n ?olom 
see NEG—EXH—NEG like.that 

hap—nu (30) hudo—m-—re zZO-re 


storage-—LOC — shut—ABL 


cukup 
little. bit 


ZO 
eat 


?ing 
water 


(31) hudo—m-re 
(31) 38S.OBL-DAT—DEF 


ju—wung-—sa-re 
live-PTC-GEN—DEF 


1a 
also 


j6k—shang 


(30) 3S.OBL-DAT—DEF food—DEF 


?angpur—nu thap—bi ?4 ZO 
opening-ABL put-give eh food 
?an nalon cada 1a hrya—nu 
and last rest also pull—-ABL 
shu bi thamcang _ klanla 
what give animal resembling 
2olom nam sdm 
like.that year three 
(32) nam—sam—nu-—re hu cad 


speak-INF IP 


kayt 


(32) year-three-ABL—DEF 3S rest 


shumu—dep—ka 14 
man—with—LOC also 
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ché—nu (33) bojo hu—re ?along—re 
unite-ABL (33) grandfather 3S—DEF now-—DEF 


hu—nu bri mat—nu-re (34) kayu—sa 
3S—ABL marriage do-ABL—DEF (34) 1P-GEN 


?Abo-sang gek—bii yang—sa sung 2olom 
father—PL.H be.born—FCT __thus—GEN _ story like.that 


nyi (35) ?4re = hlomting—sa sung 

be (35) this mountain.devil-GEN story 

(36) hlomtng lin—bt—re sare—zang 

(36) mountain.devil say—FCT—DEF which-like 
mung—sang go _ sakcing tyol—nu mikdtim-—sang 
devil—PL.H 1s think friend—ABL foreigner—PL.H 
phil-lyang talyada phil—nu shimu—sang 
be.distant—land sea be.distant-ABL man—PL.H 
hlomtng déng—ka ?Aba—ba thi 
mountain.devil search—LOC here—when reach 


saba—saba dong (37) go sakcing—ba—re 
where—where search (37) 1S think—when—DEF 


dong—bt-—sang—nu ro6ng—sang—do—m-re luing—nu 
search-FCT—PL.H-ABL Lepcha—PL.H-self-DAT—DEF — take—-ABL 





nong go-re  tsum khut—sho lyOk n6éng go 
go be-DEF meet be.able-NPR IFR- go Is 
sakcing (38) caléng cas dd sherbi—sang—do—m 


think (38) justnow just sleep Sherpa—PL.H—self—DAT 
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lingnoéng—nu-re__ calong cas da 
take-ABL—DEF justnow just sleep 


tsum ma—khu-n nong ma—khu—n—bém 

meet NEG—be.able—NEG go NEG—be.able-NEG—PRG 
shenla réng—sang—do—m lting—ne nong go-re 
but Lepcha—PL.H—self—DAT take-ABL go be-DEF 


tsum khut-sho —_lyék_= (39) shtimatnu go jen 


meet can—NPR IFR (39) why be other 

(40) rong—sang—dep-re r6ng—sang—nu lin—bu 
(40) Lepcha—-PL.H-together—DEF Lepcha—PL.H-ABL — say—FCT 
?aring 1a hu —_ thyo—wung-—sa sung kam 


language also 3S hear—PTC-—GEN story little. bit 





ca sung—nu-re kayt ?olom kam 

just story-ABL-DEF IP like.that little. bit 

ya (41) kaya rd6ng—sang—do—m-—nu 20l6m 
know (41) IP Lepcha—PL.H-self-DAT-—ABL __ like.that 
dong—-ka lting—néng go-re thop-sho _lyék 


search—LOC take—go be—DEF get-NPR IFR 


(42) cal6ng—nu nam _ pacak khd—nyet—zang 
(42) justnow-ABL year almost score-two-—like 
thak—non (43) kasu lyang—re — sadermi 


be.complete-RES (43) 1S.OBL land—DEF gun 
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nyi-wam—bt'—_ go-re 2olom punzé6k—-ka saka 
be-PRG-FCT  be—DEF like.that jungle-Loc deer 


shti man dryak—ka nong—ba (44) 2?otshéng—re 
what meat pursue-—LOC go-when (44) that.day—DEF 


go ma—nong __ kasu-sa tyél-re nong—bu 
1s NEG-go 1S.OBL-GEN _ friend—DEF go-FCT 
rong—do (45) hu—nu nong-nu are ore—zang 


Lepcha-self (45)3S-ABL go-ABL this  that—like 


shimt — shi ?are ore along hlomtng pu 
man see this that now mountain.devil PSB 
ba shi-wung pu shenla  pung—nu mil 

when see—PTC PSB but mound—ABL down 
kat?ap  shim—bu hu—nu pung—nu thal 


alone see—FCT 3S—ABL mound—ABL — up.above 


hu-nu = shi ma—khu—n (46) ?4re  shtimatnu 
3S-ABL see NEG—be.able-NEG (46) this why 


go jen (47) 2along langkly6k—nu-re 
be other (47) now _ big.flat.stone-ABL—DEF 
tyé6ng—hat—nu-re hu-nu pung—nu mil 


hide-PRF—ABL—DEF 3S—ABL mound—ABL down 


shi—ba—re ?athéng ?aka—pang ?4mel = ?atim 
see—when—DEF leg hand—PL.NH hair big 
(48) 1a salom  mat-sho gang sakakup—kat 


(48) also how do—NPR if young.deer—one 
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Boy 


hu ts4m-—tho-—bt sakakup—ka hu-nu —_ ts4m—nu 
38 hold—EXH-FCT young.deer-LOC 3S-—ABL hold—ABL 
ju-sang tho (49) tho—ba—re sonap—f6k 
live-PL.H put (49) put-when—DEF night-throughout 
lik—nu sonap-f6k lik—nu (50) huyti—re 
call-ABL _ night-throughout calI-ABL = (50) 3P-DEF 
da—nyi—bé—re hlomting—re tahyut mdat—nu 


sleep—be—when—DEF mountain.devil-DEF whistle do—-ABL 


mat-lung mat-—lung yu mere ?an 
do-—GER do—GER come REP and 
yuptho-—kat—ka—re huyt bam—bti-sa 
moment—one—LOC—DEF 3P dwell—FCT—GEN 


li-ka l6m-lung di mere 
house—LOC walk—GER come REP 
?otet-ka—tre kasu—sa tyél 
that.much—LOC—DEF 1S.OBL-GEN friend 


shi-wam—bi ~— hudo-sa Potha—bd-—re 


see—PRG-FCT 3S.0BL—GEN 


?Abong—?aka—pang hudo-sa 


mouth—hand—PL.NH 


gun 1a 
all 


hu 
38 


2olom 
like.that 


ngun—non—bu 
become—RES—FCT 


then—when—DEF 


also 3S.OBL—GEN 


(51) di-baé—re 
(51) come—when—DEF 


sherabti—nu-—re 
hunter-ABL—DEF 


ma—det—ne 
NEG—move—NEG 


béng—nén-bti 
dumb—RES—FCT 
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(52) ?an hu  nong—lung—sd—re hu ?otet 
(52) and 3S go—GER—GEN—DEF 38 that.much 


sakn6n—re lat—nu-re (53) hu 
conciousness—DEF return—ABL—DEF (53) 3S 


ro—nu—re ?an shang thap—nu mi = ?atim 
fear-ABL—DEF and firewood = put—ABL fire big 


ro—nu ?olom ngaén—nu (54) muzu = sonap 
fear-ABL _ like.that remain-ABL (54)body night 


tyat—-nu—re (55) luk?4l—zang—re sakakup-—re 
cut.down—ABL—DEF (55) tomorrow-like—DEF small.deer-DEF 


hu-re ly6t—nu—re hu-re li-ka 
3S—DEF free—ABL—DEF 3S—DEF house—LOC 


thi-wung—sa sung (56) hu—nu ?Aathong 
reach-PTC-GEN _ story (56) 3S-ABL leg 


hudo-sa ?4mel muzu  dyangpak—pang  hu—nu 
3S.OBL—GEN hair body knee—PL.NH 3S—ABL 

gun shim—bt (57) hlomting—re ?2aba—do 

all see—FCT (57) mountain.devil—DEF there—self 

1a nyi-wam pa yang hu—nu dun—bu (58) ?an 
also be—PRG CRT thus 3S—ABL tell-FCT (58) and 
nal6n  kasu-sa nyot pe kafer-lyang-ka_ 1a 

last 1S.OBL—GEN field that Kafer—-land—Loc also 


nyi-wam (59) go 2oba Rare nydt—do-ka 
be—PRG (59) Is there this field—self—LOC 
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nong—ba-—re 2oba-sa sherabu 

go—when—DEF there—GEN hunter 

thiking—kat—nu li 2abi sathang—nu bik 
great.grandfather-one—ABL say here tiger—ABL cow 
tha—nu-re kayt sonap-kaé nong—nu 
chew—ABL—DEF 1P night-LOC go—-ABL 


sathang—do—m sét-shang rdéng—baé-—re 
tiger—self-DAT kill-INF wait—when—DEF 


sonap—phet—ka sukmut di mere 
night-half-—LOC —_— wind come REP 


(60) tagrikup—re hu da nyi tagrikup—re 

(60) boy—DEF 3s sleep be — boy—DEF 
miktrap-n6n mere (61) hu-re sadermi bu—nu 
asleep—RES REP (61)3S—-DEF gun carry—ABL 
ngan—nyi—ba—re sukmut ?ahyang di mere 
remain—be—when—DEF wind cold come REP 
(62) sukmut ?ahyang di—nu yuptho—kat-ka 

(62) wind cold come—ABL moment—one—LOC 
king ?dlom phil-lung phil—lung 

tree like.this be.distant—GER be.distant-GER 

di mere di mere (63) hu—nu-re drdép 


come REP come REP (63) 3S-ABL—DEF moment 
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?4rum—do-—nu shi-wam-bt yamba __lavo l6ng—ka 
far—self—ABL see—PRG—-FCT DSC moon __ bright—-LOC 
phil—ling di—ba—re king-len 14 ?atho 
be.distant-GER come—when—DEF tree-tthan also height 
shimt-sa ?apil—zang hu—nu-re 2olom shi—nu 


man-—GEN- shadow-like 3S—-ABL—DEF _like.that see—ABL 


(64) kting phil-ling phil—ling hréng—nu 
(64) tree be.distant—GER be.distant-GER come.up—ABL 
hudo lem ma—d6ng—ne-sa 2apil kam 


3S.OBL direction NEG—search—NEG—GEN shadow little.bit 


phil—ling (65) hu thol dre shangcdng—hlo 
be.distant-GER (65) 3s near this Shdangcong.mountain 
lin—bt k6én Potha nong—wting-sa sung 
say—FCT side up.there go—-PTC—GEN story 
hu—nu 1a kasu—m dun (66) hu-nu 1a 


3S—ABL also 1IS.OBL-DAT tell (66)3S—ABL also 


li thamcang  ‘?are—re ?aba—pang 1a nyi-wam 
say animal this-DEF —here-PL.NH also be-PRG 
pa hu-nu 14 kasu—m dun (67) kayt-—re 

CRT 3S-ABL also 1S.OBL—DAT say (67) 1P—DEF 

hu ?Aba—pang 1a bam (68) caléng satet 

3S here—PL.NH also. dwell (68) just.now how.much 
1a nyi-wam-yang-sa = sakcing—re kasu—sa 


also be—PRG-—thus—GEN think—DEF 1S.OBL—GEN 
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sam—ka nyi-wam 
mind—LOc be-PRG 


(1) First of all, I will tell you what we call a devil. (2) We Lepchas 
speak of a devil when our bodies have been struck by illness, when 
we die, we say that a devil has eaten us. (3) But there is also some- 
thing else that we call a devil. (4) When something has the ability to 
do something, when something can make itself disappear, what we 
can see one moment, but can’t see the next moment, we also call that 
a devil. (5) Hilo means mountain, miing means devil, it lives in the 
mountains. (6) It is a devil, so we call it devil of the mountains. (7) 
The Mountain Devil is very friendly to us Lepchas. (8) Our forefa- 
thers passed stories of the Mountain Devil on to us. (9) There is even 
talk about someone in our own clan, the Tamsangmt, having once 
even been married to the Mountain Devil. (10) My parents told me 
this, I am 74 years old now. (11) My grandfather told me that my 
great-grandfather’s own aunt was taken away by the Mountain Devil 
and held by it on a tree stump. (12) She was her mother’s only daugh- 
ter and she was taken away. (13) It is said that during the time that she 
was held captive by the Mountain Devil, it would do any work for 
them that it could. (14) “Hey, son-in-law, today there is some work to 
be done in my house. The wooden pillars have to be put up. Give us a 
hand.” If they would say something like that, the Mountain Devil 
would come at night and put up the wooden pillars. (15) If they would 
say: “Hey, son-in-law, today a paid worker is coming, I need some 
rice and curry,” it would catch a deer and a stag and tie these to the 
door. (16) My grandparents told us stories like that. (17) Yet, the 
Mountain Devil had taken away their daughter. So the mother went 
all the way up to see her daughter. (18) The Mountain Devil didn’t 
want that. So it took the daughter away from the tree stump and put 
her in a cave. (19) She also went to the cave to see her daughter. (20) 
The story goes that it had taken her away from the cave into a tunnel 
and blocked the opening of the cave with a stone. “Now my daughter 
is dead,” the mother said and took home the severed finger that she 
found there. (21) My father’s forefathers told us these stories about 
quarrels with the Mountain Devil. (22) Later, my grandfather, my 
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own grandfather, his name was Pingke. (23) When he was 18 years 
old, that same year, he was taken away by this Mountain Devil. This 
is another story. (24) It is said that they searched and searched for 
seven months before he was found. (25) While they were searching, 
he is supposed to have been sitting on top of a very big tree, a toon 
tree. (26) He was sitting up there, and all of his clothes were torn to 
bits. (27) Some people, some Lepchas, climbed up there to tie a rope 
around him, but it is said that he got away. (28) But when he saw his 
own brothers climbing up there in order to tie him down, he climbed 
out of the tree and they took him home and locked him in the storage 
room. (29) He was all by himself for three years, then he became a 
human being again. He didn’t see any fire. He didn’t see any human 
being. He just stayed in the locked storage room. (30) He was given 
bits of food through an opening, he simply ate the food and slept, and, 
like an animal, he would jump at water or anything else that was 
given to him. (31) He lived like this for three years. (32) After three 
years of sleeping, he started speaking again and he was reunited with 
us. (33) My grandfather then got married. (34) That is the story of 
how my father and his siblings came to be born. (35) This is the story 
of the Mountain Devil. (36) I think that what we call the mountail- 
devil is the kind of devil that our friends, the foreigners from far away 
places, came looking for. They looked everywhere for it. (37) I think 
that, those who were looking for it, if they had just gone out together 
with some Lepchas, they might just have found it, that’s what I think. 
(38) As it is, they only went looking for it with some Sherpas, and 
they haven’t been able to find it, but if they had taken Lepchas along, 
they would probably have been able to. (39) Why is this so? (40) We 
know that there are rumours to the effect that it can understand some 
of the Lepcha language. (41) If they had taken us Lepchas along, they 
might have found it. (42) Now, this is a story of almost 40 years ago. 
(43) I owned a gun. So I went out to hunt for deer or any other meat 
in the forest. (44) That day I did not go, my friend went, he is also a 
Lepcha. (45) He went and then he saw something like a man, possibly 
the Mountain Devil, but, well, when he saw it, he could only see the 
lower half of it. He could not look up higher than that. (46) Why this 
is so? (47) Well, he hid himself behind a big flat stone, and when he 
looked down he saw big and hairy legs and hands. (48) And, as if it 
knew how to, it was holding a small deer, holding it and letting it live. 
(49) It held the deer and it cried all night long. It was crying all night 
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long. (50) When the others were all asleep, the Mountain Devil made 
a whistling sound and walked closer to them and nearly reached the 
house where everyone was staying. (51) When it came that close, and 
my friend the hunter saw it, his mouth and hands froze. He became 
like that, dumbfounded. (52) And just as it was leaving again, my 
friend came back to his senses. (53) He was afraid and put all the 
firewood together to make a big fire, he was afraid and stayed right 
there. (54) That night he held his body close to the ground, like a log. 
(55) The story is that by the next morning, he freed the small deer and 
went back home. (56) He had seen everything, the hair on its legs, its 
body, its knees. (57) He told us that the Mountain Devil was defi- 
nitely out there. (58) And, later on, it was also hanging around in my 
fields up there in Kafer. (59) When I went to the fields there, one old 
hunter from around there said: “There is a tiger here that has eaten the 
cows. We went out in the night to kill the tiger, and when we were 
waiting, in the middle of the night there was a sudden wind.” (60) 
“The boy was asleep, he had fallen asleep,” he said. (61) He carried a 
gun and he was just sitting there, when there was a sudden cold wind, 
he said. (62) Just a moment after the cold wind, something like a tree 
was moving towards him from far far away, and it was coming closer, 
he said. (63) Far away in the moonlight, he could see something for a 
moment, far away but coming closer, something taller than the trees, 
with a shadow like a man’s. (64) The far, far- away tree was coming 
closer to him, but it didn’t look in his direction and went away again, 
still quite far away. (65) It went up there, near Shangcéng mountain, 
he told me. (66) He said that such an animal definitely still lives there, 
he told me. (67) Now we live there as well. (68) I have often thought 
that it is still there, that is what I think. 
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MM BM ME MIE 1G TE GT SHE DIEHL «Ge LOW RK HG FID, 
SH CH MOG SCJ EU, AK COBH WE Loy oR Wer 
GHA) HIE HO RA JNO (@ BD FS MA) G KO} Qa) 1 AHH 
6) HEM UD AW GB ME DE FB SN) MD B EO( KOK HB 01 
JOU AD G MOY) 3}, 1 AWE OK HOT WE BUM Cl) OF €6%) 
Bt GE ( JOD) pd) MH OTT TIT OC (hy He EOI MMB BGO EC) 
HAY Y MKOME HOO} BY MOG HOM WY, VF TW Ae 
HOV) GE 01 HOO, ody, 4F wC 9€ ME Efe won Efeour 01 wie 
BOW, MOL VIF ee} AB B obey (EE OY EO( HOM (BT. CTV) (BY, 
Kc COW) AU CPE SH Bor HBO TG LOl HM GN BY 3G 
Et $0 & Be BOOT HT Fay F FE 1 ID FE AIT On K EOL KOK 


(1) 2ya nam—ka luingten—ka kay pat—ka 

(1) formerly year-LOcC tradition—Loc_ 1P Tibet—LOc 
vom lya-ka nong-shang-sa _— sung yamba 
salt accept—LOC go-INF—GEN story DSC 

(2) kayt rong—pang-—re pat—ka vom lya 

(2) 1P Lepcha—PL.NH—DEF  Tibet—LOC salt accept 
nong—bam—ba-sa sung—kat—re (3) sary6k—nun ___—iKkat 


go-—PRG—when-GEN — story—one—DEF (3) jackal-ABL one 


16m—-ka pla—ba-—re savar—-kat 1l6m—ka 
road-LOC come.out—when—DEF goat-one road—LOC 
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sacak—nu tha-shang tsa4m—ba-re sa?ar—nu 
leopard—ABL chew-INF — hold—when—DEF goat—ABL 
li-ba go along pat nong-nu  vdm 
say-when 1S now Tibet go—ABL salt 

tha—bu yu—nu kam ?ashim-sa_ tha 
chew-FCT descend—ABL _ little.bit fat-GEN chew 

le (4) calong ta go vom tha-ka 

REQ (4) justnow — up.there 1s salt + chew-—Loc 
nong—det ma _ li-nu lat-nong ma _ yamba 
go-move AST say-ABL_ return-go AST DSC 

(5) 1at—nén—nu 14 yu—ba-re Along vom 
(5) return—RES-ABL also descend—when—DEF now salt 
tha—bti—nu chtl 1a lyang-ka_ 14 
lick-FCT-ABL down.below also land—-Loc also 
yu—ba-re 1l6m-ka ?Along sacak—nu 
descend—when—DEF road-—LOC now leopard—ABL 
sarong kasu—m tha trat-shang go li-nu 
today 1S.0BL-DAT chew tear—INF be — say—ABL 
hry6p—nu= 14 yu—ba-re sary6k-—re 2oba 
cry—ABL also descend—when-DEF jackal—DEF there 
thyo ding yamba (6) ?e Rabi kasu—m 

hear stand DSC (6) hey here 1S.0BL—DAT 
bla—nu le ?2ddo—sa—do—m zo—sho—bii 
take-ABL REQ 2S.OBL—GEN-Self—DAT eat—NPR-FCT 


mtung-re go 
devil-DEF 1S 
hudo—m 
2S.OBL—DAT 
sa?ar—dep 


goat—together 


tha 
chew 


hang 
gir 


(8) pla—di—ba-—re 
(8)come.out-come—when—DEF 


mat—ba-—re 
do—when—DEF 


thangkt—sa 
tobacco—GEN 


(10) ?0-re 
(10) that-DEF 


sh6l-tho—ba—nu 


scatter-EXH—when—ABL 


thamcang—sa 
animal—with 


(11) sacadk 
(11) leopard 


hi 
say 


ban 
after 
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tyu—bo—sho 
subdue—give—NPR 


saryOk—do—m 
jackal—-self-DAT 


1a yu—ba-re 


also descend—when—DEF 
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(7) 20—nu—re 
(7) that-ABL—DEF 


?acdang—-ka kabu—nu 
back—LOc 


carry—ABL 


sacak—re 
leopard—DEF 


yang l6m-ka pla—di 
thus road-LOC come.out—come 
ca __— tha-shang 
just chew-—INF 
(9) hudo thangku thong 
(9) 3S.0BL tobacco drink 
kol-kat bu—wam yamba 
box—one carry—PRG DSC 
sary6k—re—nu ?0-re 
jackal-DEF—ABL _ that—DEF 
Rare sukdum—ka tyang  gun-sa 
this | world—LOc whole = all-GEN 
tsum-—re tshéng yamba 
meet-DEF complete DSC 
tsum-—re ma-tshong yamba 
meet-DEF NEG-—complete DSC 
yet-shang mat—ba-re sacak—re 


descend—INF 


do—when—DEF 


leopard—DEF 
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pla—nu ?4n punzo6k—ka 1a thit-non 
come.out—ABL and forest-LOC also reach—RES 
?an sa?ar—re 14 thor yamba 

and goat-DEF also escape DSC 


(1) This is a story about how we used to go to Tibet to get salt. (2) 
Just one of the many stories about us Lepchas going to Tibet to get 
salt. (3) Once a leopard had captured a goat and wanted to eat it, and 
just when a jackal appeared on the road, the goat said: “I am on my 
way to Tibet to eat some salt, why don’t you eat me when I come 
back again, I will be a little fatter.” (4) “I am just on my way up there 
to eat some salt,” he said, and he resumed his journey. (5) When he 
was on his way back again, he said: “Today, now that I have eaten 
some salt, when I get down there again, the leopard will tear me to 
pieces and eat me,” and he had just started crying when he noticed 
that the jackal was standing in front of him and had heard what he 
said. (6) “Hey, let me take on the devil that wants to eat you, I will 
defeat him for you,” he said. (7) Then the jackal carried the goat on 
his back and they started climbing down, when, grrr, with a roaring 
sound, the leopard appeared on the road. (8) He came out of nowhere 
and stood there, his mouth watering. (9) The jackal carried a pack of 
smoking tobacco. (10) The jackal opened the pack, threw the tobacco 
around and said: “All the animals of the whole wide world end up like 
this.” (11) “You could be next,” and after he said this, he started to 
move closer to the leopard. The leopard rose and ran into the forest, 
and the goat escaped as well. 
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KO F Ar Ey Brot Goss Bro J atior Boy Ey Hoo 
WO} 01 Hx BH OW FF HMA UOT gio west bengal ci 
president HOS SED) OT WKFKOM AE OHO BIFIDO BSF EX 
ENe Bid) WAM LOE (@ BW CQOPR}on RSF EE Gye BO) MON Coe 
ao fe WF F fede Mol BE BOWEN iSo3r Bron SEL EG B33 
KON BE Sow SSORy, FAW JAW AGI} Hoyo GYM 
KAY, VF BE WHO 9€ INS(0} HOSE BSI (Fé) FE) JWoIr 
Brot SHEL GB HB KOK BW FEVET FYE) 9€ OW SSO} AL AF 
SOY Fr RAM BUT (A) FYE) 9 VIF IOGOZ WON ML ME, arent 
L$ IG FPJOM IE SOD FL AIT FIM} ISX Biro Br G 
BS MOK Fe} GOI BEC San AT MWE BID 03 
FIEO} VC (OT VFL _ FP} SOO} (90K an HOME QO 
AGH, 9€ JOO BO SEL 6} HB HIM HGHR_ JSP BO" ow 
WM OW (Oe ISK FOL YS} ON BENE ( IBM HQ AOpO, 
Wy} AAO) BUA yO} Rix) HO} HIM FY, BIO BO, AGT} «W0, 
SIAC FO WWE BOTT GY HOOK BOTS SYS (OY FAK 0 496 eae 
ROT €¢ GO Hor SEE HOT} JE AO JOWO} NIG WD Gy} 
RAW FIA WYO} BAB, VC BOC ROW, BUD AHH VCH" 
Sey E\G_ IE SONG (EEC OK AMEE FIle KOK BOT DUD Gyo} AAJ 
ROC SET CF TH NIM GyO} RACK WOT ABW H Ole WAL 
AUB AUGJS AO ABH yo} RAO BUO RUB} VO BG WW, 
MEME (OE HM CYO}_ BAJO WT YO} AAO AOC Joy, 
MGW GY WRI Cy} RAB eSoyE) ¥) EMOZ MAM VOX AQT 
CBF UGE, BH BROMO E EfsaF A (le KLM Ml HE (03, aX} 
MAN, BL HOBO AB) Dr AG Bi Jey Be a0 Soy & Soy 
IDT AWD CHO GOL BM KD} ROP, GY33, WAS HG TIME, 
UI AFI) EAB) BHM MAW MEL IE (Ty AWG) BAH MONK OE 
JE VON ByEve SEE Bld MOT BIS Foo Sey KX WINZOH CH 
RK IG Joy & AIS TS Sel ITE JNO} Bie Soy KOK Joy 93 
ROO E13 DD) F 9 SED (B SEO} WH INIT MBM UMM GZ & 
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SE KBD Be AST SOQ Heo Soe’ HIG Soy 1B9M BOT 1D OK 
AGO) DA) 8 Wy} AAO) Hi} IWS 1G _ Selo KB BO WO} 
RAKE HQTJE (BY Be} HHO BOY OH AWE Sev e Jo & 
ByEVO, GB FD HBS 33 WMO SBVICHD) FFOweE Soy (Fee 
BNO Hayy MEM Beyayy av, AGT OW-e SEO Gy}, 8X40) 
MAT, MOC DeEv FS Gn( SoEnowe DA) BO GY (OMI, BV 
(BOC DE Soy 9 OK HIE wasn F AY DOr SQ Doro Wd WO 
EJ SNOT OW WE HAGE AE ca BIN Gy} UAE AE G) 
BIN Ml WBE 6} HB} HSM DO MAO Gy} ABE HEE 
PEC SOI FH WOM IH Joye BOM SEO VIGO Gr (@fo HA 
HBO (B23 SEAT VYNT SH SEO) Cyd} URAL Ed) MEM WMH 
AGT UK AIS Sle WH AUkak Joayr «wy Mayr vyF Cyr eon 
BAGH 10} HELM HGGH MOT (4 COWL Gy} A(X}, 44} 
Gy}, B(A} AZAZ JON) MKB GO} RAY (GE(O( VY MOE MA 
SWAY, HEHE JO9Gr1d) Jo) OSE GY} AAPE OW G | VT TsiIQeo} 
MEV LYK GyO} RAO SH) BHO) IH ¥) BSAYHO} Roy, 
HES B® Gy}, ABO SHAYA) VKH Rien JSON VGH 
RIAL RAY & BBE MA) & MD All BEAD Gry MEM 1M 
BMA) EF MEM ED DIET BOC AG THEL G(T} 5S MOJO} 
HECK UOT MAO, Gy} BG Bie IS HSE 9E Sore GO Biwi 
(8x3 BEE BO) 8 DOV BHOYL HOM (BT JOG AWKE( $¥o} 
SOIC PIGHKA) VIG 1 GA) “BCE PGK BOP FO MW SG «Gry 
(QW SE 0K 


(1)ren ore kyong  ?are—sa bam.basti rong 
(1) sir this village this-GEN Bam.Basti Lepcha 


kyong—sa ?4n nahan-re dre kydng  puntsdyat—sa 
village-GEN and _ before—DEF this village assembly—GEN 


gulon—bu 14 ngun pa  méandral 1a 
guide-FCT also become CRT mandal also 
ngun pa = (2) calong-—re rong shezim-—sa 


become CRT (2) just.now-—DEF Lepcha association—GEN 
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West.Bengal—sa president ngtn—bti-sa 

West.Bengal-GEN president | become—FCT—GEN 
tand6k—nu__go-re ?dre rong—sa nahan 
behalf—ABL be—DEF this Lepcha—GEN _ before 


nahan-sa ?aring—pang—sa ?aring kam 
before—GEN language-PL.NH-GEN language __sittle.bit 


nyen-shang mat-—nu (3) ren—do—m go ——- pano 
listen—INF do—-ABL (3) sir-self-DAT 1S king 
gyebu—?achtk—sa ?aring kat-nyet —_— vyet-shang 


Gyebti-great-GEN language one-two ask—INF 


mat-nu (4)saréng ?abi_ thi ngan ren 
do-ABL (4)today here reach remain sir 


d.t.tamsang mayel.malik—lyang nye-lydng lin—bt-—re 
D.T.Tamsang Mayel.Maluk—land  holy—land say—FCT—DEF 


?are—sa tanddk—re shu ngun pu 
this-GEN _ behalf—DEF what become PSB 


(5) mayel.maluk—lyang lin—bt-—re renjOng—lyang 
(5) Mayel.Maltk—land say-FCT—DEF Sikkim—land 


?ilam-lyang  kalenptng—lydng darjilyang—-lyang gun—la 
Tl4m—land Kalimpong-—land Darjeeling—land all—also 


ché—nu-re hudo—m-re mayel.maluk—lyang 
unite—ABL—DEF 3S.OBL—DAT—DEF Mayel.Maltk—land 


yang lin—bam—bt (6) mutanci rongkup rum—kup 
thus say—PRG-FCT (6) Mutancf § Lepcha god—child 
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are—sa tand6k-re 


this—GEN 


lin—bt-re 
say—FCT—DEF 


(7) mutanci rongkup—do—m-re 


shi ngtn pu 
behalf-DEF what become PSB 


rum—kup —yang 


(7) Mutancf —§ Lepcha—self-DAT—DEF godchild _ thus 
la li-bam—bti Rore réng tyang—nu—re 

also say—PRG—FCT that Lepcha whole-ABL—DEF 
rong—re ?anang ?Atsong go—nu rum—kup 
Lepcha—DEF straight pure be—-ABL god—child 
yang hudo—m li-bém—bti (8) ?ya 

thus 3S.OBL-DAT say—PRG-FCT (8) past 

nam—ka-re caléng—sa darjiling—lyang—do—m-re 


year—LOC—DEF just.now—GEN 


?are—re 
this—DEF 


darjilyang yang li-wam 
Darjtilyang thus say—PRG 


t6m-re 
speech—DEF 


are—sa 
this—DEF 


lin—bt-—re 
say—FCT—DEF 


(9) darjulyang lfn—bt—re 


(9) Darjilyang 


are—sa 
this—GEN 


nye—mayel.lyang 
holy—Mayel.Lyang 


zuk—bu 
make—FCT 


da—nyi—bu 
rest—be—FCT 


lyang 
land 


hudo—m-re darjilyang lin—bt 
3S.OBL—DAT.DEF Darjilyang say—FCT 


lyang—ka 
land—LOC 





Darjeeling—land—self-DAT—DEF 


darjulyang 
Darjilyang 


shi ngtn pu 
what become PSB 


mayel.lyang 
say-FCT-DEF Mayel.Lyang 


gun—len 
all—-than 


go—nu-re 
be—ABL—DEF 


(10) cal6ng—sa 
(10) just.now—GEN 


kalenping yang 
Kalenpting thus 
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kalenpting—do—m-re ?ya—re 
Kalenpting—self-—DAT—DEF past—DEF 


li-wam—bé-re o-sa 
say—PRG—when—DEF  that-GEN 


tand6k—re shu ngun pu (11) kalenpting 
behalf—DEF what become PSB (11) Kalenpting 
lin—bt-—re ?dbryang thdm—bu-re caléng 
say-FCT—DEF name put-FCT—DEF just.now 
nal6n  go-sho (12) han—re kalenping 14 
last be-NPR (12) before-DEF Kalenptng also 


mayel.maluk.lyang—do 
Mayel.Maluk.Lyang-self 


?abryang—re 


gyebu—?achtk—nu 


(13) kalenpting 
(13) Kalenpting 


go 
be 


pano gyebu—?achtik—nu 


name—DEF Gyebt--great-ABL king Gyebti—great—ABL 
thom—bi ~—_ (14) hu—nu-re ?abi are 

put—FCT (14) 3S—ABL—DEF here this 
kalenpting—lyang—re purtam—sa hala lyang 
Kalimpong—land—DEF _ flat.land-GEN cleared land 
?dre—re gum (15) ?4re-re —s purtam go—nu-—re 
this—DEF be.AST (15) this—DEF  flat.land be—ABL—DEF 


rong—sang—do—m 


Lepcha—PL.H-self—DAT 


tand6k—ka 
behalf—LOC 


1a zak—shang 
also. make—INF 
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?abi-re ka len la 
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zum-—sa tand6k—ka 


this-DEF Pl gather also meet—GEN _ behalf—DEF 
kalenpting yang ?abryang _bi-tho—bu 

Kélenpting thus name give-EXH-FCT 

(16) pano =. gyebt—?achtk-re rong—sang—sa pano 
(16) king Gyebt—great—DEF Lepcha—PL.H—DEF king 
gyebu—?achtk—re hu-sd ?dbo-sa ?Abryang—re 
Gyebt—great—DEF 3S—GEN_ father—GEN name—DEF 

pano ?Aprazap hu-s4 _ tagrikup—sa yang li-béam 
king ?Aprazap 3S-GEN boy—GEN thus say—PRG 
cho—ka 1a 2olom—do pi-tho (17) ?are 
book-—Loc also like.that-self write-—EXH (17) this 

pano gyebu—?achtk—sa ?abryang-s4  tanddk-re  shti 
king Gyebt-great-GEN name—GEN behalf—DEF what 
pu (18) gyebi—?achik-sa ?abo-re ?Aprazap—re 

PSB (18) Gyebti—great-GEN father-DEF ?Aprazap—DEF 
thang go-sho (19) 24mu ?ashekmit 2Abo 

true be—NPR (19) mother ?Ashekmit father 
?Aprazap—re thang go-sho (20) 24mu 
?Aprazap—DEF true be—-NPR (20) mother 

?dshekmit abo ?aprazap  gyebti—?achtk—sa 2Abo 
?Ashekmit father ?Aprazap Gyebti-great-GEN father 
?4mti_ Ss hudo-sa ?agyek lydng-re  ldngshdl-lyang—ka 
mother 3S.0BL-GEN birth land—DEF  Léngshdél—land—Loc 
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go-sho (21) gyebi—?adchtk-sa _lyang—re 
be-NPR (21) Gyebt—great-GEN land—DEF 


gyebu—?achtk—sa ?Abo-sa dri-re léngshéllyang 
Gyebt—great—GEN father-GEN fort-DEF = Léngshdol—land 


gum (22) gyebt—?achtik-re __ tagrikup hu 


be.AST (22) Gyebti-great-DEF boy 38 

kat?4p—bu = (23) hudo-sa ?agyek—re_ kayui rong 
alone-FCT (23) 3S.OBL—GEN birth-DEF IP Lepcha 
?4fr6n—ka—re mon nam mar.lavo tsha 


number—LOC—DEF pig year twelfth.month date 


kati.tar6k.thap go-sho (24) ?ya ndm-ka 


sixteen be—-NPR (24) past year—LOC 
gyebu—?achtk pano—nu-re ?are 

Gyebt—great king—ABL—DEF this 

kaélenpting—sa ?4pun  pun-re ?agyap ma 
Kalenpting—GEN _ near near-DEF much secret 
dri-pang ztk-tho (25) li an  dri-pang—re 


fort-PL.LNH make-EXH (25)house and _ fort-PL.NH—DEF 


caléng—re saba pu —_ saba mat 1a 
just.now-—DEF where PSB where do _— also 


zuk—thom pu ?dbryang—-re shi’ pu (26) kayt 
make-EXH PSB name—DEF what PSB (26) IP 
ro6ng—sang—do—m-re ta patma 


Lepcha—PL.H-self-DAT—DEF __ up.there Tibetan 
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?arat—sang—nu kayi—m ma—na—n 
Tibet-PL.H-ABL 1P—DAT NEG—take—NEG 


(27) ta-ka yang pro ?a4rat—sang—nu 
(27) up.there—LOC thus Bhutan Tibet—PL.H-ABL 
ma—na—n (28) ta-ka yang hu—nu-re 


NEG-—take—NEG (28) up.there—LOC thus 3S—ABL—DEF 


fyenkyép—shang tand6k—-ka ?athang ?algara—sa 
fight—INF behalf-Loc _this.up.there | Algar4é—GEN 
?Apin damséng dr ch6é_ gtirtbathan—sa 


this.on.the.other.side Damsdng fort join Gorubathan—GEN 


?atan daling dri ?an afi rongnyt 
short Daling fort and here Rongnyt 


pun—ka rangsar lin—bui zak—tho 

near-LOC other say—FCT make—EXH 

dri (29) dri—pang ?acéla kayi nodng-nu  ngak 
fort (29) fort—-PL.NH _ still 1P = go—-ABL look 


gang shi pu ?o da-nyi—bu 24s 


if see PSB that rest-be-FCT  that-GEN 
lang—sang—re (30) caléng sdéngtet ta 
stone-PL.H-DEF (30) just.now — up.till up.there 
nyi da = gun—len ?azuk ?atim dri-re 


be rest all—than pretty big fort—-DEF 
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damsang _—_ dri-sa daling dri (31) ?dre  calong 
Damsang __ fort—and Daling fort (31) this just.now 
1a kayi—nu nong—nu = 2a gyebt—?achtk—nu 
also 1P-ABL go—ABL there Gyebti—great—ABL 
zuk—tho—bii lang—pang kayu shim—tho 
make-EXH-FCT  stone-PL.NH_ IP see—EXH 
(32) pano  gyebt—?achik-do-—m __ kalenpting—ka Pore 
(32) king Gyebt—great-self-DAT Kalenpting-LOc _ that 
?athu renjong—sa pano—nu-re nahan 
this.up.over.there Sikkim-—GEN _king—ABL—DEF before 
chadong fyenky6p me li 24 = fyenkydép—ba-re 
battle fight that say and _ fight-when—DEF 
shu ngun pu = (33) patmu pano patmt—sang—nu 
what become PSB (33)Tibetan king Tibetan—PL.H—ABL 
renjong—lyang—ka thi—nu-re rong—sang—do—m 


Sikkim—land—LOc 


vik 
soldier 


zuk—nu—re 
make—ABL—DEF 


gun 
all 


(34) othi—nu—re 
(34) that.up.over.there-ABL—DEF 


fyenkyOp—bé-re gyebt—?achtk—nu 
fight-when—DEF Gyebt—great—ABL 


taba 
up.there 


pakyong 
Pakyong 


reach—ABL—DEF 


Lepcha—PL.H—self-DAT 


?are kaélenping—lyang—ka 
this Kalenpting—land—Loc 


dryak—nu-re 
chase—ABL—DEF 


renjong—lyang—sa 
Sikkim—land—GEN 
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pakyong—lydng-k4 n6ong—nu 2oba sdéngtet 
Pakyong—land-LOC go-ABL there up.till 


go—nu-—re (35) 20ba4 = pak yong dri yang 
be-ABL—DEF (35)there Pakydng fort thus 





1a zuk—tho-nyi (36) ?an nalon—re 

also make—EXH—be (36) and last-DEF 
paro.penlép paro—sa pano paro zong pe 
Paro.Pénlo Paro—GEN _ king Paro Dzong there 
li-wam—bt—nu-re 1a lada kaélenping—ka 
say—PRG—FCT—ABL—DEF also also Kalenpting—LOc 


chadéng kyon me li gyebu—?achtik—dep _chad6éng 
battle suffer that say Gyebt-—great—with battle 


tsum me li ?4n huyt—dep—kaé—re shu 
meet that say and 3P—with-LOC-DEF what 


ngun pu (37) pro—sa pano—nu-—re 
become PSB (37) Bhutan—GEN king—ABL—DEF 


gyebu—?achtik—dep-ka fyenkyép—shang hudo-sa 


Gyebti—great—with—Loc fight—INF 3S.OBL—GEN 
vik—sang klong aba daling dri-ka 
soldier-PL.H — send there Daling fort—LOC 

(38) di-nu-re huyt—sa fyen—re 2obi 


(38) come—ABL—DEF 3P—GEN fight-DEF there 


ngun pa = (39) ?ocht di—nu-re 
become CRT (39) that.down.there come—ABL—DEF 
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hu—nu—re fyen ma—kydp—nu 
3S—ABL—DEF fight NEG-fight—ABL 


gyebu—?achtk—do—m-re yon—nu (40) ?4long 
Gyebti-—great-self-DAT-—DEF _ visit-ABL (40) now 








kaytire ?ado-sa 24min bam-sho ci 

1P—DEF 2S.GEN under dwell—-NPR ci 

?4zom.?athen bi—nu-re lung shing—nu-—re 
foodstuff give-ABL—DEF leisure drunk—-ABL—DEF 
hudo—m sot—nu-re (41) kizi—béng—ka 
3S.OBL—DAT killI-ABL—DEF (41) nettle—base—LOC 

va—-vu (42) kizi—bong—ka va—tho—ba-—re 


throw-tangle (42) nettle—base—LOC throw—EXH—when—DEF 


mon zo d6ng—bt—nu-re gyebt—?achtk 
medicine eat  search-FCT-ABL—-DEF  Gyebt-—great 


chtk chtik gyebu—?achtk chik chuik li-nu 
chtik chtk Gyebt—great chik chtik say—ABL 


(43) gyebu—?achtk-re 14 shopda—ba hu—nu—re 
(43) Gyebt—great-DEF also  rejoin??—-when 3S—ABL—DEF 


pano-ka lat-néng __li-nu-re (44) vik—sang—nu 
king-LOC _return—go say—ABL—DEF (44) soldier—PL.H—-ABL 
thi-nu cadi gyebu—?achtik—do—m 1a 


reach-ABL approach Gyebt—great—self—DAT also 
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sét shen hu-re ma—mak—ne-shum-bt 

kill but 3S—DEF NEG—die—NEG—NPR-FCT 

(45) hudo-sa gyebu—?achtk—sa—do payuk—nu 

(45) 3S.OBL—GEN Gyebti—great—GEN-self sword—ABL 
ma-—tyat—nu sangtyet hu 

NEG—cut.down-NEG _ up.till 38 

ma—mak—nu-shum—bti ngun—nu-re (46) along 





NEG—die—NEG—NPR-FCT become—ABL—DEF (46) now 








gyebu—?achtk—sa—do payuk—nu—do-nu 
Gyebti—great—GEN-self sword—ABL-self—ABL 

hudo-sa ?athyak ting—ba—re hudo-sa 
3S.OBL—GEN head divide—when—DEF 3S.OBL—GEN 
?athyak—re ?achu shel tngkyéng-ké nong—nu 
head—DEF this.down.there wet  river—LOC go—ABL 
van nong ?athy ak ma—thop—nu—bti-sa sung 
enter go head NEG-—get—ABL—FCT—GEN story 
(47) caléng gun—l4—nu ya—-wam (48) 2an pro 


(47) justnow all—also-ABL know-—PRG (48) and Bhutan 


pano-—sang-—re 2aba kalenpting—ka 1a 
king—PL.H-DEF here Kaélenpting-Loc also 


bam pu kril_ = Jéviing—non pu (49) ndl6n-re pro 
dwell PSB dirty turn.back—RES PSB (49) last-DEF Bhutan 


pano-nu-re gyebu—?achtk—sa ?athyak ting 
king—ABL—DEF Gyebt—great-GEN _head divide 
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bla-di yang li-tho shenla ?athyak—re 
take-come thus say-EXH _ but head—DEF 
?ocht ungkyéng-kaé noéng—-nu ban 
that.down.there = river—LOC go-ABL after 
nong—sa—re ma-—thop—nu-re (50) ?ore — vik—sang 


go-GEN-DEF NEG-—get-ABL—DEF (50) that soldier—PL.H 


chadéng-ka _— dit—bui vik—sang huyt—do-nu 
battle—Loc come-FCT soldier-PL.H 3P—self—ABL 


huyt-do 1a sét—nu huyt—do-nu —huyti-do 
3P-—self also kill-ABL 3P-self-ABL  3P-self 


mak—nu-re meba 1a ma—khu—n-—sa 
die-ABL—DEF _ there.below also }NEG—be.able-NEG—GEN 


sung ?olom nyi 
story like.that be 


(1) “Sir D.T. Tamsang used to be chairman of the local assembly of 
the Lepcha village Bam basti and he was also the mandal of the vil- 
lage.” (2) Sir, at the moment you are president of the Lepcha Associa- 
tion of West Bengal, on this behalf I have invited you here to ask you 
a few questions about some legendary stories.” (3) “Sir, I would like 
to ask you some questions about the story about king Gyebt ?Achtk, 
the great king Gyebt.” (4) Whilst we are here, sir D.T. Tamsang, may 
I ask what is the meaning of the expression Mdyel Mdluk Lydng? 
What is meant by this so-called ‘holy’ land?” (5) “What we call the 
land of Mayel Maluk is what we get when we combine all of the terri- 
tory of Sikkim, Kalimpong, Darjeeling and [l4m. That is what we call 
the hidden paradise, Mayel Malik Lydng.” (6) “What does the ex- 
pression Mutanci Réngkup Rumkup mean?” (7) “The Mutdanci Roéng- 
kup are also called children of god or Rumkup, because all Lepcha 
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people are truly honest.” (8) “What we now know as Darjeeling was 
called Darjulydng in the past. What does that mean, Darjtilyang?” (9) 
“Darjtlyang is the place where it is said that the gods rested after they 
had created the holy land of Mayel. They called it Darjtlyang, 
‘Abode of Gods’.” (10) “What we now call Kdlenpting was also 
called Kalenpting in the past. What is the meaning of this name?” (11) 
“The name Kaélenpting was only given recently. (12) In the old days 
Kalenpting was just a part of the land of Mayel Maluk. (13) The name 
Kalenpting was given by the great king Gyebu. (14) The area of 
Kalenpting was flat and open. (15) Because of it being a flat area, the 
Lepcha people decided this was a place were we could all meet, and 
therefore they gave this place the name Kalenpting, kd meaning ‘we’, 
len meaning ‘gather’ and pung referring to ‘place’. (16) The great 
king Gyebt, king Gyebti ?Achtk of the Lepcha people, his father’s 
name was king ?Aprdzap, he is said to be his son, it is written in the 
old books.” (17) “What is the meaning of the name king Gyebt 
?Achtk?” (18) “It is true that the king Gyebt ?Achtk’s father’s name 
was ?Aprazap. (19) “His mother’s name was ?Ashekmit, his father’s 
name was ?Aprazap, this is the truth. (20) So, his mother was 
?Ashekmit and his father was ?Aprazdp. The parents of the great 
Gyebt were born in a place called Longshol. (21) Gyebt ?Achtk’s 
father’s castle was in Longshol. (22) Gyebi ?Achik was an only 
child. (23) According to the Lepcha calendar, he was born on the six- 
teenth day of the twelfth month in the year of the pig.” (24) “A long 
time ago, king Gyebt ?Achtk built many secret castles over here in 
the Kalenpting area.” (25) “Those houses and castles, where were 
they built and what are they called?” (26) “We Lepcha’s did not take 
on those Tibetans from up there. (27) We did not take on those Bhu- 
tanese up there either. (28) In order to protect Algard here from an at- 
tack, Gyebtu ?Achtk is said to have built Damsang fort, near Goru- 
bathan we have the Daling fort and near the ROngnyt river over here 
there is another fort. (29) If we go to the forts and look around, we 
can see that the ruins are still there. (30) Of all that remains, the most 
beautiful and largest forts are Damsang fort and Daling fort. (31) If 
we go all the way up there now, we can still see the stones that the 
great Gyebti put there.” (32) “In Kalimpong, king Gyebi ?Achik is 
said to have fought a battle with the king from Sikkim, what was that 
about?” (33) “The Tibetan king and the Tibetans came to Sikkim and 
all the Lepcha people were made soldiers. (34) When they came from 
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all the way over there to fight here in Kalimpong, Gyebi ?Achtk 
chased them right back to Pakyong in Sikkim. (35) He also built Pa- 
kyéng fort up there.” (36) “Later, the Paro Ponlo or ruler of Paro 
Dzong also said that he would challenge king Gyebi ?Achtk in 
Kalimpong to fight a battle, what happened between them?” (37) “In 
order to fight Gyebt ?Achtk, the Bhutanese king sent his soldiers up 
to Daling fort. (38) When they arrived there, there was a battle there. 
(39) When they came down there, at first they didn’t fight and Gyebt 
?Achtk visited them. (40) They claimed that they would live under 
his rule and they gave him all sorts of food and drink. When they 
were having a good time, when they were getting drunk, they killed 
him. (41) They threw him into the nettle bushes. (42) When they had 
thrown him into the nettle bushes, someone came over there looking 
for herbs, and the great Gyebti was saying “Gyebi ?Achtk chik 
chtk, Gyebi ?Achtk chiik chiik.” (43) Gyebi ?Achtk’s body had 
joined back together and they went back to the king and said that 
Gyebt ?Achtk had returned. (44) The soldiers went back to kill 
Gyebi ?Achtk again, but he was immortal. (45) Even when their 
swords were worn down from fighting, Gyebt ?Achuk still could 
not be killed. (46) Now the story is that when they cut Gyebt 
?Achtik with his own sword, his head fell into the river below and 
they couldn’t find his head anymore. (47) Everybody knows this 
now.” (48) “And the king of Bhutan and his men, did they stay here in 
Kalimpong or did they go back home?” (49) “After they killed Gyebt 
?Achtik, the king of Bhutan said: “Now you have to bring me the sev- 
ered head of Gyebt ?Achtk”, but they couldn’t find the head when 
they went down to the river. (50) Because of this, those soldiers 
fought the other soldiers and they killed each other and everybody 
died there, this is the story.” 
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1B FEO FE BG Bar) 80 Hay WS2H 1G SH B) Ge (SE 
MSM AD (EE UM KOK 


(1) khaémrimé khdmri ?4lem—do_ di le ?ing (2) khamri 
(1) khamrimé khamri  hither-self come REQ child (2) khamri 


?4ndom khamrim6 ?4n6m (3) sarong kayt kyong—sa 
elder.sister khamrim6é_ elder.sister (3) today 1p village-—GEN 


?aring kat-nyet _—‘(li-ka le ?ing—do—m 
language one-two say—LOC REQ child—self—DAT 


tsum—ba (4) shi Paring linshet nyfi g6 ?andm 
meet—when (4) what language speech be Q elder.sister 


(5) kayu—sa kyéng—sa shezim—re salom 
(5) 1P—GEN village-GEN = association—DEF how 


ngun—det-béam (6) kayt—sa kyo6ng shezim 
become—move—PRG (6) 1P—GEN village association 


salom méat-shang ?4num-—sang—do tsum ma-—tho-n 
how do-INF elder.brother-PL.H—-self meet NEG—EXH-—NEG 


(7) tsum ma—gat 2aka ?Along kayt—do zak—ka 


(7) meet NEG—must hand now 1P-self make—LOC 
(8) ?olom gangne ?élé6ng ?a4ném—do ya ma 
(8) like.that if now elder.sister-self know AST 
(9) trat mat—ka le kayu suknyim—-kaét kayu 
(9) advise do—LOC REQ IP day—one 1P 
kyong—sa gun—re—m lik—ban trut mat—ka 


village-GEN all-DEF-DAT call—after advise do—LOC 
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(10) ngtin ?4n6m ?olom gangne (11) satha 
(10) become ~ elder.sister like.that if (11) when 
lik-shang (12) tsha—kati-ka lik  gat-sho ly6k 
call—INF (12) date-ten—LOC call must—NPR IFR 
(13) go ltkhréng-re _—‘Iing—sho ly6k—?24m 


(13) 1S morning—DEF  be.free-NPR IFR—PRG 


(14) tsha—kati-ka—do tho—ka (15) ngtin 
(14) date-ten—Loc-self put—LOC (15) become 


(16) kayi = rdngkup—sang—re—m salom  mat-—shang 
(16) IP Lepcha—PL.H-DEF—DAT how do-—INF 
(17) go 1a shula lin = ma—khu-n ma—ya—n 


(17) 1S also nothing say NEG—be.able-NEG NEG—know-—NEG 


?4n6m (18) thal luingtar—shang—sa sung—kat—sa 
elder.sister (18) up.above develop—INF—GEN story—one—GEN 


1a ma-—nyi—-n (19) linko-do ?a4ném ?4ndom 
also NEG—be-NEG_ (19) talk-self  elder.sister elder.sister 
rongkup—sa vi-do ma—nyi-n lyék 


Lepcha—GEN " blood-self NEG—be-NEG IFR 


(20) vi shimatne ma—nyi-n kay ryotkup 
(20) blood = why NEG—be-NEG_ 1P orphan 
ma—go-n kayti-sa pano nyi (21) pano-sa 


NEG—be-NEG __1P—GEN king be (21) king—GEN 


?dbryang—re shi ngtn pu kasu—m—nu 
name—DEF what become PSB 1S.0BL—DAT—ABL 
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?ore ma—ya—n (22)h6 gebu.?achuk 
that NEG-know-NEG (22)2S Gebu.?Achtk 


thyak ma—tho-ne (23) go thyak 
recognise + NEG-EXH-NEG (23) 1S recognise 


ma-—tho—n—?4m (24) geba.?4chik—sa ?Abo-sa 
NEG-EXH-NEG-PRG_ (24) Gebti.2Achtk—GEN father-GEN 


?dbryang ?aprazap ?amu—sa ?ashekmit 
name ?Apraz4p mother-GEN  ?Ashekmit 
?ashekmit—sa tagrikup—re gebu.?4chik go ma 
?Ashekmit-GEN boy—DEF Gebu.?Achtk be AST 


(25) ?e (26) hd6-nu daling dri kor-tho 
(25) ah (26)2S-ABL  Déaling fort wander-EXH 


(27) go kor ma-—tho-n ?4nom 
(27) 1S wander NEG—EXH—NEG elder.sister 
(28) damsang dri kor-—tho (29) go sabala 


(28) Damsang fort wander-EXH (29)1S everywhere 


nong ma—tho-n 2aca (30) kayti—do 
go NEG—EXH-—NEG still (30) 1P-self 
dabling—kyéng—ka—la gebu.?achik—sa dri = nyi—?4m 


Dabling—village-LoC-also Gebt.?Achtik-GEN fort be—PRG 


(31) saba—do (32) sagér—ka ?Gn—-thik—lyéng 
(31) where-self (32) rock—LOC horse-—tie—place 


(33) ?4n6m hé kor hat-tho (34) go. kor 
(33) elder.sister 2S wander lose-EXH (34) 1S wander 
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(35) go néng ma-tho-n Robala (36) kam 
(35) 1S go | NEG-EXH-—NEG every where (36) little.bit 
kor—shang 1a mat le hé6  kyéng—ka 

wander—INF also do REQ 2S __ village-LOc 

(37) 2?Along go  kor-sho ?4nd6m 

(37)now 18S wander-—NPR _ elder.sister 

(38) kyOng—-kyéng-ka shi ngtn—bam kam ngak 
(38) village—village-LOC = what become-PRG little.bit see 
gat kayu (39) 24l6ng—re—nu go _kor-sho 

must 1P (39) now—DEF—ABL__1S wander—NPR 

?4nom (40) roéngkup-sang-sa _ truit—re gun ca 
elder.sister (40) Lepcha—PL.H-GEN advise—DEF all = just 


kat?4p  ngtn gat (41) kaflik—nu zak—shang kaflik—nu 
alone become must (41)some-ABL make-INF some—ABL 
ma—zuk—shang ?olom  sakcing ma-—ngtn kat—nu 
NEG—make-INF like.that think NEG—become one—ABL 
?athong hruip gang gun—nu hrdp gat 

leg pick.up if all-ABL pick.up must 

(42) 24n6m go ma-—khu—n-sho ly6k—?4m 

(42) elder.sister 1S NEG—be.able-NEG-—NPR IFR—PRG 
(43)h6 ma—khu—n li-nu ma-—ngtun 

(43) 28 NEG—be.able—NEG say—ABL NEG—become 
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(44) h6 rong yangne limkup (45) go _ réng go 
(44) 2s Lepcha or Nepali (45) 1S Lepcha be 


rongkup—do (46) ?ddo-sd_ kuming shu 
Lepcha-self (46) 2S—-GEN appellation what 


(47) kasu—sa ?aritamit rongkup 
(47) 1S.OBL-—GEN ?A?itamit Lepcha 


(48) h6 réngkup shtimatne pi rongkup ma—go-—n gang 
(48) 2S Lepcha why write Lepcha NEG—be-NEG if 
(49) ?4n6m-sa ktiming shi 


86 
(49) elder.sister-GEN appellation what Q 


(50) kasu—sa 26ngmit rongkup 
(50) 1S.OBL-GEN ?Ongmit Lepcha 


(51) 24nd6m-sa kuming go saréng-do_ thyo—ma 
(51) elder.sister-GEN appellation 1S today-self hear—AST 


(52) hé—nu kasu—sa ktming sarong—do yam-—bu 
(52) 2S-ABL 1S.OBL-GEN appellation today—self know—FCT 


h6 ?acdéla = gek gat rdng mayel sukdum—ka 
2S still be.born must Lepcha Mayel world—LOc 
(53) kayi along ?délom bam-—nu ma—ngun 
(53)1P now like.that reside—ABL NEG—become 


(54) kyong—ka ngak gat rdéngkup-sang sabdé—saba 
(54) village-—LOC look must Lepcha—PL.H where—where 


ts6m—?d4m — saba bram—?4m (55) ?aldng ho go 
limit-PRG where — stray-PRG (55) now 2s 1s 
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ma—ya—n li-nu ma-li-n (56) kaya 
NEG—know-NEG = say—ABL NEG-say—NEG (56) IP 


kor—nu 16m—nu rongkup—sa sdktsum tyang—sa 
wander-ABL walk—-ABL Lepcha-GEN _ thought whole—GEN 


thyak—ka ?Amui—sa dunggit—la tsum—ka 
recognise—LOC mother-—GEN _ tradition—also meet—LOC 


?abryang ma—ky6él—ne-ka (57) kayt ré6ngkup-re 
name NEG—blend—NEG—LOC (57) IP Lepcha—DEF 
sabaé—nu it (58) cti—nu (59) hé 


where—ABL create (58) mountain.peak—ABL (59) 2s 


thyak—?4m (60) ?ore go  ?amt—bo—nu 
recognise—PRG (60) that 1s mother—father—ABL 


kam—-kam dun—?4m-—tho-nu li-ma 

little. bit—little. bit tell-PRG-EXH-ABL = say—AST 

(61) kayi = roéngkup—sa tan—ka alom zak—nu 

(61) IP Lepcha—GEN _ behalf—Loc like.this make—ABL 
?aryim ngtn—nu (62) kayi +tyang gun _ kydng-ka 
good become-ABL (62) 1P whole all — village—Loc 
kor—-ka (63) ngtin ?4n6m kor-ka ?along 


wander-—LOC (63)become  elder.sister wander-—LOC now 


(1) “Khamrim6, khamri, please come over here for a minute, sister.” 
(2) “Khamri, sister, khamrimé, sister.” (3) “Since we’re here now, 
let’s talk about our village for a bit.” (4) “What’s on your mind, sis- 
ter?” (5) “How is our village association coming along? (6) “How is 
our village association coming along? We’ve still not met up with our 
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brothers.” (7) “We don’t have to get together with them, let’s arrange 
things ourselves.” (8) “Well, we could, I suppose, you do know about 
such things.” (9) “Let’s set up a meeting and get the whole village to- 
gether to discuss things.” (10) “All right sister, let’s do that.” (11) 
“When shall we have the meeting?” (12) “We should probably have it 
on the tenth.” (13) “I will be free that morning.” (14) “Let’s set it for 
the tenth then.” (15) “All right.” (16) “What can we do for our Lepcha 
people?” (17) “I really couldn’t say, sister, I don’t know.” (18) “I 
don’t really know any success stories.” (19) “That’s right sister, it’s 
almost as if there is no Lepcha spirit anymore.” (20) “Why do you put 
it like that? It’s not as if we are orphans, after all we have a king.” 
(21) “And what is the name of this king? I don’t know it.” (22) “Do 
you not know king Gebi ?Achik?” (23) “I don’t.” (24) “Gebit 
?Achtik’s father’s name is ?Aprazdp, his mother’s name _ is 
?Ashekmit, so ?Ashekmit’s son is Gebti ?Achtk.” (25) “I see.” (26) 
“Have you been to Daling fort?” (27) “I haven’t been there, sister.” 
(28) “Have you been to Damsang fort?” (28) “I’ve not been anywhere 
yet.” (30) “Here in our village, in Dabling, there is also a fort of Gebt 
?Achtik’s.” (31) “But where?” (32) “By the rocks, where they tie up 
the horses.” (33) “Have you been there, sister?” (34) “I have.” (35) “TI 
have not been to any of these places.” (36) “You should walk around 
a bit more in our village.” (37) “Let’s do that right now, sister.” (38) 
“We should to go to all the villages to see what is going on.” (39) “PU 
go and look around right away, sister.” (40) “When we have the meet- 
ing with all the Lepcha people, all of us have to become as one. (41) 
Some of us are doing things, others are not doing anything. We 
should not think this way. If one of us makes an effort, we should all 
join in.” (42) “I don’t think I will be able to do anything much, sis- 
ter.” (43) “It’s not right to say that you can’t do anything. (44) Are 
you Lepcha or Nepali?” (45) “I am Lepcha, of course.” (46) “What is 
your name?” (47) “It is 2A?itamit Lepcha.” (48) “Why do you call 
yourself Lepcha when you are not truly a Lepcha?” (49) “What is 
your name, sister?” (50) “Mine is ?Ongmit Lepcha.” (51) “I had not 
heard your name before, sister.” (52) “You’ve only just learnt my 
name? You must feel as if you are reborn into the Lepcha Mayel 
world. (53) The way we’re living isn’t right. (54) We should look 
around the villages to see where all the Lepcha people are and find 
out if they are feeling lost. (55) From now on, you shouldn’t say “I 
don’t know”, anymore. (56) Let’s walk around, so that we become 
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aware of all the thoughts of the Lepcha people and of the traditions of 
our parents, let’s not get the names of things mixed up again. (57) 
Where do we Lepcha originally come from?” (58) “From the snowy 
peaks.” (59) “You know it already!” (60) “I only said that because my 
parents told me a little bit about it.” (61) “It would be good if we did 
things like that for the benefit of the Lepcha people as well.” (62) 
“Let’s walk over to all the villages.” (63) “Yes, sister, let’s do that 
straight away.” 


GLOSSARY 


This glossary lists the Lepcha words used in examples and texts in 
this grammar. The entries are listed by their initial consonants, ac- 
cording to the following order: ¢ k, ¢ kh, ¢ kr, 5 kl, w g, @ gl, 7 ng, 0 
c,xch,ej,xny,ets tr, » th, ¥ thr, + d, Gy d,~anapcepls 
ph, s f, «9 fl, 0 b, » bl, =m, s ml, ots, wtsh,¢«¢z,cey,rrnwl vh,x 
hl, ov, 6 sh, w S, @ wW, 2 ?, 6-4, © -a, fo -1, {6 -1, (© -0, © -6, @) -U, 6} 
-U, © -€, ©y -y-. 


¢€ k- 


€ kav. cook 

€ kat v. order, command 

€+£) kaku num. eight 

<(&y kakyok num. seven 

€ kakyot num. nine 

€9 kacer n. wheat 

<(@ kajom n. finger 

€@} kaju n. dog 

€0}8 kajutdng n. fat male dog 
€& katdp n. fist 

je kati num. ten 

8 katydm n. muscle of the arm 
€So kathi n. little finger 

<(& kadém n. thumb 

(0) kdbu v. carry 

4G katshong adv. day after tomorrow 
<€ kayok n. fingertip 

««& kayong n. middle finger 
<§® kalit n. ring finger 

<& kalok n. rat, mouse 

<@y kalyok n. palm of hand 
(x( kdcham adv. in three days time, after three days 
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(x kdchot adv. in four days time, after four days 
aay kdtaryen adv. three years ago 
(509 kaflik adj. some 

€(@°$(34, Kawodampu n. wooden pillar 
& kat num. one 

ER ~ EAE) ~ EE) kat?dp ~ kat?2dkup ~ katkup adv. alone 
€( kan v. pulverise, reduce to powder 
&( kam adv. little bit 

je kin. thread 

j< ki v. claim, demand, assert 

§€Soy kibri v. twist, wind threads together 
S$ kiril v. roll thread into a ball 

§<= kiydp v. stitch together, quilt 

§€ kit v. snatch 

(€ kor v. wander, stroll 

(€ kol n. box 

(€ ko n. order 

CE kok v. fence in 

C kon n. taste 

kon n. side 

kon v. let, allow 

«€ kong n. branch 

c€ kém n. money 

¢€ kém v. curdle, congeal 

) ku v. urge, impel 

€) kup n. child, small 

€)o¢} kumdiung adj. other 

€)% kumthyong n. kite 

£)(G kursong adj. bright 

a3) kung n. tree 

£36 kungbong n. tree stump 

<3§3 kuming n. appellation, name 

4 kul v. encircle, surround 

€ ke v. try, attempt 

-€ kydng v. freeze 

(<y kyok v. churn butter 

(&y kyong n. village 

kyon v. suffer 

Cy kyop v. lock 
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(y kyol v. blend, mix, confuse 
o kh- 


o( khd num. score 
6 khdk v. choke 
GF khamri sal. greeting 
GFE khdmrimo sal. greeting (more respectful than khamri) 
G) ~ G) khu ~ khut v. be able to 
khi n. loaf of bread 
¢ khek v. freeze 
G khyG v. arrive 
GA khyu v. bathe 


5 kl- 


5 klav. cleave 
5(a Aldnld adj. resembling 
§§ lit v. polish, rub 
(5 klo adj. straightforward 
& kloéng v. send 
~ 53, klu ~ klum v. fall 
5 klek v. force, urge 
5v klyam v. be sweet 


§&, krit n. hunger 

(& kro v. slice 

£ kron v. scratch 
(€y kryong v. praise 


@ 8- 


& ga Vv. resist 

9 gang conj. if 

Xo gangne conj. if 

doo gangld even if 

G@ gat v. must, need, require 
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Gx gdn adj. old, aged 

Q&S gdnlat n. oldness, old age 

(w@ go pron. I 

(w go v. be 

(Gr, gorting conj. either 

(TAX goriingld conj. although, even 
@ go v. be happy, rejoice, be glad 

@) gun all, every 

@) gum v. to be 

3 -gu sf. female animal that has given birth 
@ gek v. be born 

QO gek-lat n. birth 

Wis} gyagdrmi n. Indian 

G gyd num. one hundred 

G gyé v. quarrel 

oy} Syl N. skill, experience 

Gy gye Vv. win, gain the victory 


@ gl- 


§@ gli adj. distinct 

sy glot v. kindle, set fire to 

3 ~ 6} glu ~ glum v. fall down 

& glyat v. sag, drop, decline, suspend (also spelt @ glet) 


7 ng- 


cs ngdk v. look, observe 

+ ngdn v. remain, sit 

7@ ngdnshet n. seat 

+( ngar v. slice 

(; ngol adv. early 

 ngok v. grind 

ra) ngui n. fish 

i) ngut v. cut, sever or divide with a knife 
R ngun v. become, happen, occur 
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0 C- 


90 cang v. foster, nourish 

( cd adv. just, a moment ago 

«( Cdng V. cross river 

0. Candp adv. last night 

4 cap v. thatch 

(0, cabd adv. some time ago 

4( cdm v. wink 

((® cdlong adv. just now, just a moment ago 
$6 cin. ci, fermented grain liquor 
§% ci v. dry meat or fish in the sun 
$6 civ. tread, tremble upon 

§9 cik v. weigh 

§0 cing v. think 

§ cit v. split wood or bamboo 

§9 cip v. drain of liquids 

(0 co n. tea 

(0 co v. mend 

(® cot v. assist, help 

(} com V. oppress 

(6 col v. pour water over body 

«® cong v. wash 

«@® cong v. be quick 

® cém Vv. leave, depart 

@® cor v. be sour, be acid 

4) cu adj. small, little 

~y€) cukup a little bit 

~) cup V. restrain 

3, cu n. the snowy range, the Himalayas 
03 cuik n. kiss 

<0}, -cling young of bulls 

$3 cut v. rise of dough 

9 cen. love 

0% cech6k adj. loveable 

$e" Cewo N. crore 

~ cek v. hew, cut down 

cet v. thrust, stab, pierce 

9 cep v. bore, pierce 
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9 cer v. be lazy 
9 cer v. milk 


x ch- 


ac chdadong n. war, battle 

ASF chari n. letter 

jx chin. example, model 

(x cho n. book 

(x -cho sf. best, greatest 

(x choko n. paper 

(x«€ chokong n. offering of dough rice 
(x4, choking n. brass lamp 

(xd} chochik v. copy, transcribe, reproduce 
(Xy} chogyu n. lesson 

(x8 chotdn n. essence of religion 

(x3 choten n. chorten, monument, memorial 
(x¥( choddm n. book binding 

(x& chobum n. sacred scriptures of Buddhism 
(x§$% chomi n. religious lamp or light 

(x@& chotsém n. altar 

(xe8 choydntdn n. education 

(x¢) choyuk n. literature 

(x§6 choli n. school 

(xd cholep n. leaf of a book 

(x cho v. unite, join 

(x cho n. even number, pair, couple 

(XS chomtun n. friendship 

(x chor v. pour 

AwyMoe cholung nongshang v. multiply 
x4, chin. strength, courage 

x4, chi n. cheese 

3, -chuk sf. most, worthy 

24-€ cluiiko n. energy, force 

2493 chipi n. sulphur 

236 chiitsat n. hour 

Ahr) chisung n. crocodile 

X chet v. relate 

x chet n. need, want, lack, demand, necessity 
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@ j- 


& jal v. dry over fire 

&( jak v. itch 

«w( Jang adj. stiff 

&( jam v. assemble 

§® ji v. annoy, disturb 

§® jin. filth 

So ~ §& ji ~ jit v. sift 

@ jok v. talk, speak 

«@ jong Vv. memorise 

@ jop v. flatten, make or become flat 
@) jun. thorn 

®} ju v. live, burn 

& jek v. bud 

& jen adj. other 

& jern. gold 

€ jel v. understand, know a language, speak a language 


= ny- 


= nydk v. exceed 

jxi& nyilop n. earlobe 

jE nyi v. to be 

§= nyin n. milk 

(= nyo n. odd number 

(& nyok v. delay 

(= nyok v. cause to quiver, shake 
= nyot n. field 

(= nyom v. smell 

=) nyuk v. grind 

=) nyum n. pair 

Sho} nyuigu n. pen 

Sys nyurpang adj. deat 

= nyet num. two 

= nyet v. show, demonstrate 
= nyen v. listen 
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et 


3 tan n. cause, reason, behalf 

8c tdndok n. cause, reason, behalf 

& -tdang sf. corpulent male animal, pig or dog 

@ ta v. bear, endure 

$@) favayu n. woman 

eo( tabd adv. up there, there above (also spelt ac tabd) 
a tabék n. abdomen, stomach, belly, womb 

a tado pron. oneself 

efoy tagri n. man 

eS E) tagrikup n. boy 

Soy} fagryu n. cheek 

ag tarok num. six 

e& tatsdt n. time, period of time 

a talon kén adv. in the direction there above 
a talol adv. up above there 

AWE talemkén adv. above there, in that direction (also spelt a9 Ce 
tdlemkon) 

a talydng n. sky, heaven 

Av talyddd n. sea, ocean 

owy) tahyut n. whistle 

aG» tas6é adv. yesterday, sometimes shortened to G 56 
e@) taryu n. girl 

e@y€) ta?yukup n. daughter 

e@ taryen adv. last year 

ef tari n. flour, meal, powder 

@ td- pf. up there (also spelt e fa-) 

<a, tang n. bundle 

<a tangko n. basket 

a(® tdlom adv. like that there above 

&«y tdllydng n. highland 

je ti num. zero 

§8 ting v. separate 

§$ tingmi n. plainsman 

§§ tit v. flee 

§9-€4 tit-rekuing n. tamarind tree 

JSS tit-repot n. tamarind fruit 

§§ tim adj. big 
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jay timre n. respect 

@ tom n. speech 

@ torn. silk 

a) ~ § tu ~ tut v. wash, cleanse 
3) tuk v. cover, protect 

SA) tukném n. nose 

a\isv tukfyil n. ant 

HK tukpdat n. knee 

(3 tukpo n. rope 

Se} tukpokung n. peach tree 
ax tukpépot n. peach 

«@) tungder n. cockroach 

<a, tunghrok num. thousand 
«o)«Qy tungvyeng n. door 

$% tu pron. who 

«3X3, tungchir num. hundred million 
$(* tudo pron. anybody, anyone 
$0 tila pron. everyone, someone, anyone, whoever 
2 tet v. touch, aim 

$ -ter sf. until, up to (also spelt § tyet or & tyat) 
«& tydng all, whole 

& tyat v. cut down, hew down 

& tyak v. tread 

& tyal v. fell (also spelt § tel) 

® tyok v. cut 

«& tydng v. hide 

 tydl n. friend 

&) tyu v. subdue, defeat 

$y tyul v. fall 

$} tyik v. kick 

S} tylit n. scar 


% tr- 


& trdt v. tear 

§€& trinchen n. kindness 
(SX trokchi thank you 
& trop v. winnow 

&) trit v. advise 
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© tren. mule 
» th- 


IP} thangku n. tobacco 

1 thd v. chew, eat 

i thak v. be complete, sufficient 
ky thdam n. thing, object 

(% thamcdng n. animal 

iS thambik n. insect 

k((6 thamboéng n. plant 

KO) thambu n. worm 

(> thampot n. fruit 

KS thdamli n. seed 

Ky thamvyet n. question 

i thdp v. put 

i thal adv. up above 

So ~ ff thi ~ thit v. reach 

fe thik v. tie 

Se-e4, thikving n. great grandfather 
(be ~ (6 tho~thém v. put 

(© thok v. close 

«e thong v. drink 

(eo@ thongjém n. toe 

«ey thongpyol n. footprint 
sca) thongtung n. heel 

«BG théngshet adj. drinkable 

( thop v. get (also spelt 3 thip) 
(6 thol adj. near 

(© thor v. escape 

3, thik n. season 

de theng v. sing 

& thep adj. extra, additional, successive 
&5 &5 theppa theppa adv. successively 
BS} therbim num. billion 

ta thydk v. recognise, identify 
x(a) thydktuk n. hat, cap 

o(-%( thydkddm n. scalp 

ky thyen v. laugh 
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Kx thyenlat n. laughter 

KH thyenld adv. laughingly 

(ky ~ & thyo ~ thyém v. hear 

& thyok n. shelter 

& thyor v. set free 

ky) ~ Sy) thyu ~ thyum v. mix, combine, unite 


VW thr- 


Sy, thri n. throne 
$y thrim n. law 
(¥, throm n. town, market 


5S; throkthrik num. ten billion 
* d- 


<% da n. lake 

233 dapuik n. shore 

<a ddlydng n. island 

9 ddng v. run 

< dal v. germinate, sprout 

+( da v. sleep, rest 

%*(( ddtho n. almanac 

+<( ddp v. cover 

¥( dam v. tie, bind 

§« ~§€ di ~ dit v. come, approach 
§€ ding v. stand 

(« do pron. self 

(*(*«G»( dodosd adj. personal, of ones own 
(« do v. collect, gather together, assemble 
(« dok v. be ill 

(& dop v. burn 

& do v. announce, make known 
& dok v. keep 

«& dong v. search, seek 

*) du n. disease 

#) dun v. tell, narrate, say 

aN) dunlu n. remark 

ENB duntrok n. week 
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¥)3} dutming n. demon 

%) dum n. cloth 

*3 du n. umbrella 

+3 ~ #3 du ~ dun v. dig 

a) duk v. be alike 

oJ dinggit n. tradition 

#3 dum v. be white 

* de v. destroy 

EN} deluk n. resurrection 

* dek v. break 

<¥ det v. move 

+ dep sf. together, along with 
+ dem n. dress 

eye) dydngtung n. heel 
ce(3 dydngpak n. knee 

ces dydngpok n. calf 
ce®y dydnglyok n. sole of foot 
*v) ~ #y) dyu ~ dyut v. argue 


Gy dr- 


Gy dram adv. quick 

« dram v. break 

es drdmdyén v. break down 
Soy dri n. fort, palace 

NGS dri v. wind, roll or coil thread 
Soy drip v. confine 

Gy drdp n. moment 

Gy dre n. demon 

@ dret v. push 

do drydk v. pursue, chase 
cop(« drydndo adv. equal to 


fm ndld adv. always 
(®) nalon adv. last 
(8( navar n. boat 
(nd v. take 
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«6 nahdn adv. before 

(x nam n. year 

(X(-& ndmkor n. cycle of twelve years 
(0x, Ndmndm adv. yearly 

(M3 Ndpmuin n. evening 

(& ndpza n. dusk 

HN} ndp-luk n. day and night, morning and evening 
@ nok v. push 

@® nok-lat n. blackness 

(@ nong V. go 

«7 nong adv. inside 

@«y nomleng n. young girl 

@@ nol n. skin 

@) ~ @) nu ~ nut v. suck 

(Mo) numnu n. brothers 

ANGE numtsdm nym n. leap month 
fo) nup V. flood 

(S nul v. crush, knead 


~ Pp- 


5 pd n. incense 

33} pdatmi n. Tibetan 
34 pacdk adv. almost 
a) patung n. shoulder 
= pano n. king 

=\ pd v. beckon, signal 
=\ par v. buy 

ja pi v. write 

§5 pik v. purify 

§5 pin v. brush, brush off 
(3 po n. bamboo 

<D) pung n. mound, heap 
S)@ punjeng n. iron 
3) punthyong n. eagle 
Sy punzok n. forest 

3) pup v. cover 

> pe n. grass 

> pe v. agree 
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> pe- adv. over there (also spelt 5 pi-) 

DJs pefi pron. there (near) 

01 pebd pron. there 

Ds petet adv. up to that place over there 

D> pepe adv. that there, yonder 

3S peme adv. there, down there _ 7 
Dy, pere adv. that over there (also spelt J3 pir, Jay pyir, Sy pyur) 
WO pelom adv. in that manner 

30 pelom adv. like that 

3 pel v. be tired 

> pra n. cut bamboo 

(3y3}, promi n. Bhutanese 

3 prin. ash 

Sy pryd n. hymn 

Sy pryd v. describe, give an account of something 


BD ph- 


£4 pham v. defeat 

jp phi v. wash of utensils 
IRIGS} Philingmi n. Englishman 
§p phil v. be distant 

(® pho n. time, turn 

By phu v. offer, sacrifice 
5 phet adv. half 

(RY phya v. disjoin 

(= phyok v. sweep 

(E933 phyokmi n. broom 
BY} phy v. hatch 

BY phyuk v. be rich 


= pl- 


€& pla v. come forth, come out, rise 
 plak v. break 

jé pliv. deny 

©, plyd v. produce, bring forward 
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Sf 


&@®& fatyok n. pot 

& fak v. scrape 

S74 fang num. five 
Jw fali num. four 

S«y faleng n. young boy 
g fa v. swim 

& fat n. earth 

& fat v. lose 

§( fan v. burn 

&( far v. rust 

§& ftk v. tear, pull apart 
(Ss fo n. bird 

(Ss fo n. tooth (also gag rafo) 
(S@ fogém n. molar 
(— fonyel n. gums 

(S+ fozdl n. incisor 

(SQ foluin n. wisdom tooth 
& fok adv. throughout 
& fok v. pierce, stab 

& fot v. taste 

S)§e fungfing adj. blue 
(Sv fyo n. brass 

ey) fyu n. pot 

Sy fyek v. sharpen 


oo fl- 


© fla v. narrate, describe 

§@ ~ {09 fli ~ flim v. divide, separate 
509 flik adv. apart, aside 

fog flik v. separate, cleave 

@ flok v. peel, peel off skin or bark 
(9 flet v. wash ones face 


0 b- 


5 bak v. weed 
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od baho n. storage, store room 

«o( bang v.break, cut, chop wood or bamboo in short pieces 
«oO -bdng num.half of 

& bam v. dwell, stay, reside 

Oy bdmlydng n.homeland, residence 
& ban n. knife 

& bdn adv. after 

&-€) bankup n. small knife 

o( bdzda n. hour 

& bal v. repeat 

§o ~ §6 bi ~ bin v. give 

jo bin. curry 

jous bifong n. green leafy vegetable 
§5 bik n. cow 

$8093 bikgt n. cow 

§S(o bikbo n. bull, steer 

§d@® bikldng n. ox 

§5<@x6 bikléngbop n. bullock, castrated male bovine 
$OHe0} biklongctng n. young bull 

§6 bil v. fold of cloth or paper 

(ow bojo n. grandfather 

(6 -bom sf. brooding female animal 

(0 ~ © bo ~ bon v. give 

(6 -bop sf. young of bulls 

0) bun. snake, worm 

0) bu v. carry 

0) -bu sf. male of animals 

6) buk v. hit, strike, thresh 

0) bun v. carry 

8) bul v. scrape 

8} bum num. lakh 

$}cs bumtsho num. lakh 

& bir v. flower, bloom 

83 bul v. boil over 

ox bydm v. keep, leave behind 

6} byip v. parch, dry in fire 

oy brdm v. stray, deviate, roam, be lost 
So) bri n. marriage, union 

& bret v. separate, divide 
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¢) bl- 


¢y bla v. take 

(0 -bo sf. father, uncastrated male parent animal 

® bl6k v. separate the outer and inner part of bamboo or cane 
 blen v. be full, be filled up 


% M- 


2 mdn n. meat 

%(F maro n. man 

3% md v. hide, conceal from sight 

%( mdk v. die 

Bs mdn-gu Nn. sow 

%( mat v. do 

%(® mdtlom n. conduct, act of conducting, guidance 
BO) mdtlu n. habit, custom 

$e min. fire 

§~ -mi sf. female animal that has not had young 
fo& miktrdp n. sleep 

§%@ mikcém n. eyelash, eyebrow 

$59} mikgriing n. tear 

Jo mikdum n. foreigner (literally white eyes) 
Sse mikmyong n. eyelid 

5% mil adv. down 

mon n. medicine 

@ mon n. pig, boar 

(® montdng n. fat boar 

(Oo ménbo n. boar, uncastrated male of swine 
(0) mdnbu n. boar 

fs mdnmi n. fallow sow 

3 monmot n. sow 

(SS) montsu n. boar, uncastrated boar 

«ei monshdng n. barren sow 

% -mot sf. female of animals 

B ming n. devil 

jo}, munju n. grandmother 

BF muro n. man 
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%)4) muzu n. body 

B me- adv. down there 

BO mebd adv. there below 

IO mebi adv. there below (less distant than BO mebd) 
WO melon adv. in that direction down there 
WO melom adv. like that down there 

er mere adv. that down there 

3 mydk v. kill 

Ge myok n. son in law 

«ey myong V. experience 

@ myon v. forget 


> ml- 


mlu n. utensil, implement 
3 mlyd adj. level, even 
34, mlyuik adj. lukewarm, tepid 


zo ts- 


w tsdm v. hold 

& tsém v. limit 

Geo}, tsdmciing n. pigtail 

G& tsdmtrat n. comb 

Gi tsémrik n. ribbon 

Gey tsdmbleng n. single hair 

o tsdt v. squeeze 

3) -tsu sf. male of pigs and goats 
SS tsukgi n. afternoon 

&)-y tsukkyer n. west 

&)-y tsukkyer n. sunset, west 
&)& tsuk-lat n. sunrise, east 
Bay tsugyer n. clock 

Syn tsukndng n. midday 

oye tsukzdn n. early morning, when sun is completely visible 
3) tsung V. Save up 

&) tsum v. meet 

Sy tsur v. radiate, gleam 

SS) tsurtsur n. twinkle 
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ras) tsuik v. bite 
os tsh- 


G tshaé n. date 

Gy tshdlum n. orange 
G tshé v. aim 

«G tshéng n. goods 
«@ tshong v. complete 
@y3 tshukpot n. word 


% 2 V. err 

o* Zang adj. like 

4( za n. circle 

4((€ zdko n. planet 

4(§e z2ati n. nutmeg 

4(§* Zdding n. jug 

(« zo v. eat, food, rice 

(& zok v. trickle, flow 

(4§F zori n. fragrant rice 

& zk v. strike 

Cie) zomthup adj. edible 

4 Zt V. graze 

43, wik v. make 

436) zukthup adj. manageable 
436 wik-ldt n. action, performance 


e)- 


€~€ yd ~ yam know, know how to 
6 yantho n. school 

9€ yang conj. thus 

cata) ydngne conj. or, either 

€ ydp v. grope 

(¢ yok n. top, summit 

( yor n. row 

€ yok n. yak 
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€) yu v. descend 

£) yuk n. letter 

e)& ~ E)e yupthen ~ yuptho n. moment 
£ yet v. descend 


¢ yel v. know a language 
a ta 


Ir-@ ~ 9¢G@ rangsd ~ rangsdr adj. other 
y( rd v. hunt 

+ rdk v. search, examine 

¥( rdm n. thunder 

§F vin. smell, scent, fragrance, odour 
{fos ribirip n. ribiplant, Calamus latifolius 
§© rip n. flower, blossom, flowering plant 
(r ro Vv. fear 

(~ rok v. read, study 

«Fy rong n. Lepcha 

«( rong Vv. wait 

(F§S réngjing adv. daily 

y) run. cane 

THEA rungnyit Pungmu n. main stream of Rungnyit river 
¥30( rbd n. tortoise 

¥) rum n. god 

ry rumdar n. god 

me rel Vv. separate maize from the cob 

¥ rel adv. each 

¥ ren adv. since 

FS renjong n. Sikkim 

FS} renjongmu n. Sikkimese 

yw rydk v. follow 

yj ryt v. be good 

rvjon ryuld adv. well 

y4, rym n. needle 


® lam v. fly 
w lang n. stone 
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yn langklyok n. big flat stone 

wrx lahdp n. cave 

« /d adv. also, even 

& (dt v. return 

« lap v. bury 

(oO /dvo n. moon 

$y ~ §& li ~ lin v. say, speak 

So div. carry 

§S lin. house 

§@ lik v. call 

§&v-¢ linko n. speech, statement 

ING linshet n. speech 

§® lit v. sift 

(\ lo v. dry, spread out to dry in the sun of corn or grain 
« lok v. dance 

(© lon in this direction 

(& Jol v. bend, turn 

® Io n. wage, pay 

W 16k v. damage, injure, harm 

(® long n. ox, steer 

«Xo léngbo n. bull 

&0} longcung n. young bull 

® lon lead, command 

® lom sf. via, through, n. road, way, v. walk 
lot v. repeat 

wjo l6tbi v. give back 

Whe [6tthi v. come back again 

wie lottho v. put again 

3 lotzuk v. remake 

N} ~ & lu ~ lum v. rise 

3 luk v. get up, rise 

3 luk n. sheep 

3 luik-hrong n. morning 

HA lik?dl n. tomorrow 

NY} luing v. take 

NY} lung n. leisure, v. be free, have free time 
HX lungtar v. develop, n. development 
NS lungten n. tradition 

fx luingdi v. bring 
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ENE CA) luingnong v. take, take away 

(}-€) luimkup n. Nepali, person from Nepal 
\ lut v. skin, strip or deprive of skin, remove cover 
@ Jen adv. than, compared to 

« lem sf. direction 

& Jel v. complete 

Wy Lyd v. accept 

 lydng n. land 

Wy lyk v. resemble, look like 

Wy ly6k v. turn, divert, reverse 

Wy lydt v. free 

wv} Lyi v. erect 

wp /yem v. play 


y h- 


y( hd v. scrape, skim 

a hdk v. carve in wood or stone 

%((® hdnlon adv. not simultaneously (literally before and after) 
¥( hat v. lose, leave behind 

wf hap v. shut 

Se hik n. chicken 

$66 hikbom n. female hen having chickens 
Sx hip v. shave, scrape 

«af hong adj. hollow 

vf) Au pron. he, she 

wv) hu n. bee 

af heng n. ginger 

¥ het v. hurt, harm 

# hel v. fill 

(dy hyol v. mix, blend 

Qi» hydp v. accompany 

wy) yu v. purify 

vii hyuil v. swallow 

Hi hrdp v. sew 

$v Arik v. tear 

S¥cs hritsho num. myriad 

(v ro v. come up 

 hrong v. come up, arrive from a lower place or region 
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wf Arun adj. hot, warm, spicy 

wy Arup v. pick up 

af hreng v. dry wood, meat or vegetables in the sun 
vp Hiryd v. pull 


vp rydm v. jerk 
@y hrydp v. cry 


x hl- 


«x( hldng v. harden, as yams 
x( hldp v. learn 

x(«@e hldpjéng v. memorise 
(x Alo n. hill, peak 

(x hlok v. break, as eggs 

x hleng v. cough 

X@ hlentép v. help 

x hlyadm v. shake, quiver 


© V- 


3 ~6 vd ~ vam v. chant, sing 

8 vdm n. song 

e@ vd v. throw, hurl, fling 

& vdn v. enter 

jo vin. blood 

§o% vimdn n. kin, offspring, relatives (literally flesh and blood) 
§8 vik n. soldier 

© vom n. salt 

& vyet v. ask, inquire 


« sh- 


& shak n. louse 

«@( Shang n. firewood 

«@( -Shdng sf. barren, sterile 
(Soy Shangdri n. twig 

Se ~ §@ shi ~ shim v. see 

§@ shing adj. drunk 

§@ shing n. garden 
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fe shil n. trap 

& shél n. fox 

& shol v. scatter 

@ siuila pron. everything, anything, whatever 
GB shumdtne pron. why (also spelt @}3 a) shumadtnu) 
33}, shumi n. man 

Go shenld conj. but 

¢, shezum n. assembly, congregation, association 
¢ sher n. glass 

¢ sher v. rot, decay 

¢r(0} sherdbui n. hunter 

$0} sherbu n. sherpa 


G@ sdmn. mind 

Gee Saka n. deer 

rE} sakagt n. doe, female deer 

G-¢% sakamot n. female deer, doe 

G5) Sakatsu n. buck, stag 

Ge sacdk n. leopard 

Gf Sagi Nn. power, strength 

w@@® sagor n. cliff 

Gs Sagrdam adv. below 

GoW Sagrek n. throat, intestines 

cur, Sangung n. lizard 

WIE (Ge Sanyi sondp adv. day and night 
cS sanyi n.day, daytime (also spelt @SE sanyim or Gy§= suknyim) 
JED ~ JEH sanyim phet ~ nyimphet adv. midday 
Ge Satet pron. how much, how many 

G»( Sathd pron. when, at what time 

Geb Sathdld adv. always 

Gedp Sathang n. tiger 

cw) Sadu adv. slowly 

cw sader n. thunder 

WEIS sadermi n. gun (literally thunder-fire) 
Ger Sand n. bear 

God Sanong n. snow 

GQ) sandngjum n. snow flake 
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Cov) safyu n. garlic 

cay) Safyum n. breeze 

G»0( Saba pron. where 

GO(w Sabdld pron. everywhere 

cd) sabur n. musk deer 

cdo}, Saburgu n. female musk deer 
cdy@® saburléng n. musk deer 
Ge}, Samdlkung n. toon tree, Cedrela toona 
Gd) satsuk n. sun 

Gr Sare pron. which 

Gedy Sarong adv. today 

od salem adv. in what direction, whither, where 
G(® salol adv which way, in which direction, whither 
G(® salom adv. how, like what 

G(O Salomla adv. anyhow, anyway 
ce) sahu n. monkey 

GSS Saving n. stag 

G§S@ savinglong n. stag 

G8 Sardar n. goat 

CR} Saradrgu n. female goat 

C&T) Sardrtsu n. goat, billy goat 
Ge sarydk n. day, day and night 

c( sdk n. mind 

GH(§% sdkcing v. think 

Gf sdknyin v. recollect 

@(§*« sakdi v. feel 

coy saktsum n. thought 

cG( sdm num. three 

GF sdry6k n. jackal 

(G» So n. rain 

(Ge so num. one hundred 

(Gor SOndp n. night, night-time 

(Gi Sondpphet n. midnight 

(GY SoOmydng N. rainy season 

(ee somyer n. dusk 

(GCF sozOng N. winter, cold, v. be cold 
(Gve( Soya num. million 

(oy Sold n. twilight 

(G»Go( Sosa n. dry season 
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(Ge(Ge SosOng n. dawn 

(Gx(G(os Sosotsho num. billion 
(oro, sosotshur num. ten billion 
(Gx(Gee( Sosoyd num. hundred billion 
(w& so?dm n. summer 

(G so adv. yesterday 

(GG s6s6 adv. lately 

co Sot Vv. kill 

(G sém v. breathe 

Ge) SUV. contain 

«<“) Sung Nn. story 

CeOW4 SUNZVOZU N. female buffalo 
HOM sungvolong n. wild buffalo 
Gye) sukdum n. world 

cys) sukmut n. wind 

Ge») Sut v. purify 

4, suk v. pound, strike 

G} suit n. message 


ey W- 
(e° 3}, womu n. spindle 
(G3} wom n. jackal 
@ wo n. tub 
®4« wirdo n. sling 
Rt 


@ ryd adv. formerly, a long time ago, in the days of old 

@\ 2ydp v. chop 

(@ ryo adv. before, formerly, some time ago 

(@x( P?yocham adv. three days ago 

(@x 2yochot adv. four days ago 

(® 2yor n. pitfall 

(@G ~ fad@ 2yotshong ~ ritshéng adv. day before yesterday, two 
days ago 

@ ?y6k n. work, job, chore 

&) “yum v. ripen, bring to maturity 


& 2yel v. divert 
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w yen adv. last year 

& 2dn and 

are rdka n. hand 

ae 2dkdn n. hurry 

ase raking n. front 

aie 2dkon n. taste 

a(€) ?dkup n. child 

avg rakydng adj. light, bright 

aise, 2dkrim adj. bitter 

av 2dklyam adj. sweet 

RG} 2dkhii adj. expensive 

ass Pdgit n. tribe 

&@® 2ago n. joy, happiness 

RQ 2dgek n. birth 

RG ~ Gi 2dgydp ~ gydp adj. much, very 
(DS) ?dngpur n. tunnel, opening 

ao 2dcdld adv. still 

R(«( Pdcdng n. back 

&((% ?dcor adj. sour 

&(0) ?dcum adj. small 

RIC) ?2dcun adv. below, lower down, beneath 
aly rdce n. love 

Rx} ?dchu adv. this down here, this down below 
ai@ ?ajom adj. easy, simple 

aS} ednyur n. ear 

aid 2dtdng n. a fat male beast 

ase 2dti n. sole 

ass Pati n. egg 

ase 2datim adj. big 

R83}, Ptimmi adj. big 

ag 2dtet adv. this much, this many 

&(do( Pdthdng adv. this up there 

Bld Pdthong n. leg 

ie ?athdl adj. very near, very close 

Ae} 2dthii adv. this up over there, this up above there 
Rie 27athydk n. head 

a(& 2ddok n. pain 

&(¥4 2ddiim adj. white 

Ree Pddydng n. lower leg 
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a, Pddyit n. fight 

7 2dno6k adj. black 

a(@ Ladnoém n. elder sister 

RW) ?dnum n. younger brother 

aja Papil n. shadow 

aij5 Papin adv. this on the other side 

af a6 2dpin 2dbon adv. on both sides, here and there 
a(S) ~ 3) 2dpun ~ pun adj. near, close 

RIS, 2Gfi adv. this just here, this nearby here 
a(fes 2Gflik adj. some 

aus ?dfo n. tooth 

aids rdfong adj. green 

aio rabd adv. here, this here 

ajo 2abi adv. here, this right here 

a((0 ?dbo n. father 

ado 2dbong n. mouth 

a6 ?dbon adv. on this side 

ad 2dbek n. middle 

RO Pabrydng n. name 

a(s 2dmel n. hair 

Rife Pdmik n. eye 

QF 2dmlem n. face 

RB} 2dmu n. mother 

QS 2dtsd6m n. hair 

aie 2dzd6m n. rice, food 

&(4) ?dzuk adj. pretty 

&(¢) ?dyu n. wife, woman joined in marriage to a husband 
aisr rdrin. scent 

auSF 2dring n. language 

ay ?drom n. fear 

air) 2drum adv. far 

&iy are pron. this 

air, 7dryuim adj. good 

& 2dl adj. new 

a rdlldt n. freshness, newness 

a(J@ rdlin n. speech, talk 

ao ?dlim adj. heavy 

&® rdlong adv. now, at this very moment 
&((Wo( 2dldngbd adv. in a moment, in a little while 
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a((Wn Pdléngld adv. still 

a((® ?dlon adv. in this direction 

a 2dlom adv. like this 

a) ?dlol adv. this way, in this direction 
RW) 2dlut n. heart 

a rdlem adv. in this direction, hither 
RN) edly n. cat 

Rh rdhret n. bone 

Bah rahydng adj. cold 

avy ?dhyur adj. red 

Bley Pdvyo n. tibia 

ae ?dshim adj. fat 

&(G*} ?astim adj. spicy 

aga 2arit n. origin, creation 

a(& 2drom n. radiance 

§& Pik adj. still 

§& ring n. younger sibling 

§&r( Pingngd n. child 

§& rit v. create 

(Rx} rochi adv. that down here 

(R$ 2otet adv. that much, this many 
(Q( 2othd adv. then, at that time 

(Qo, ?othdng adv. that up there 

(Bh 2othu adv. that up over there 

(@f3 ropin adv. that on the other side 
(a0 2obd adv. there 

(@(6 2obon adv. on that side 

(ace Protshong adv. that day 

(@(® 2olol adv. that way, in that direction 
(Q(% 2olom adv. like that 

(@(® ?olon in that direction 

(a rolem adv. in that direction, thither 
(& rok v. open 

«& ?6ng n. boy 

(&-€) ?6ngkup n. small boy 

@ ot v. pluck, as fruits 

@ 26m v. shine 

‘&} rling n. water 

&} rit n. otter 
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3} 2uin n. horse 

&) 2um adj. ripe, sweet, tasty 
&) 2ul v. sell 

80} f2ulbu n. salesman, seller 
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